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SYBIL’S INHERITANCE; 


OR, 
A WOMAN’S VOW. 
By the Author of “‘ One Sparkle of Gold,” “‘ Evelyn's 
; Plot,” §c., ec. 
— > 
CHAPTER XII. 
Where honour or where conscience does not bind 

No other law shall shackle me; 

Slave to myself I will not be, 
Nor shall my future actions be confined 
By my own present mind. Cowley. 

Tue Earl of Delville! A strange halo surrounds 
such high-sounding names, and it is difficult for the 
uninitiated public mind to realise the liability of 
their owners to the common miseries of humanity. 
“‘Common!”—say, rather, uncommon, for even as the 
highest trees are the special sport of the wild storm, 
and the noblest heads the chosen mark of an enemy’s 
deadliest aim, so do'the very coveted positions and 
possessions of the great form weapons for the malice 
of Fortune, and exposed and sensitive points for her 
sharpest arrows. ‘ 

Percy Delville had drained the cup of agony to 
its very dregs, even as some seventeen or eighteen 
years before he had drunk life’s sweetest draught, 
the joy of mutual love and confidence. 

The shock of Sybil’s presumed guilt had been 
terrible and lasting in its effects. The sudden reval- 
sion from the bright happiness he had tasted, and the 
sweetest of ties that appeared within his grasp, to the 
Cesolation of utter loneliness, and the yet greater 
misery of betrayed trust, was more than a nature like 
his could endure without fearful and blighting suffer- 
ing. 

He had loved Sybil as only strong and reticent 
natures can love. His whole being had been wrapped 
up in her, and in a moment his idol was overthrown, 
as from an unworthy, polluted shrine, and trampled on, 
and for many months his very reason tottered on its 
throne. 

A little more and the wealthy and honoured Earl 
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of Delville, the heir of the Mordants’ direct and 
ancient line, would have become a pitiable, irrespon- 
sible being ; and even when the shattered powers re- 
gained their balance, and the strong mind reasserted 
itself, the withering effects of the storm were present 
still, and a stern gloom, an impenetrable reserve, a 
strict aud little-varied seclusion became ‘the normal 
condition of the once joyous and brilliant husband of 
Sybil de Vere. Only to one person was that thick 
veil of cold gravity and icy dreariness. ever lifted— 
only one had the power or the privilege to allude 
to the past, advise and animate for the present, or 
warn as to the future of the blighted man, and that 
was a foster-brother of his own, who had been edu- 
cated at the late earl’s expense, and gone through a 
college course with credit and honour ; but, from the 
effect of an varly disappointment, and natural taste, 
had preferred a fellowship and quietude to the more 
active life and alluring prospects which the church 
held out to one entering it under such patronage. 

But when Lord Delville’s hour of trial came his 
early companion was at once able and willing to de- 
vote himself to his consolation, and Cyril Dornton 
well and zealously undertook and fulfilled the task. 

He had been the earl’s constant and faithful compa- 
nion in his days of darkness and alienation from active 
life; he had been a constant guest when Lord Delville 
once more resumed his duties at his ancestral home, 
and a steady and uncompromising friend and adviser 
when any occasion offered to put in an animating or 
warning counsel to the stricken and embittered man. 

Lord Delville was alone in his library at the mo- 
ment when we introduce him again to the reader. 
“Introduce” isindeed no misappropriate term, for 
he wag changed, far more changed than the lapse of 
years would warrant, since that wretched birthday of 
his infant child. 

His fine features were rigidly set in a hopeless 
gloom, his eyes had lost their fire and vivacity, 
albeit the lustre and intelligence were as rife as ever 
in their depths, and his abundant hair had very 
frequent and visible lines of gray in its masses. 

Still he was a handsome, highbred-looking man, 
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though at least ten years older in appearance than 
ears. 

He held a brief paper in his hand, on which his 
eyes were intent, when the door opened and Cyril 
Dornton, entered the room. 

“Ha, Dornton! As usual, come in the very hour 
when I needed you,” exclaimed Lord Delville, ex- 
tending bis hand with a smile that was never seen gn 
his lips except for his foster-brother. “It seems 
churlish to ask what brought you to-day, but yet the 
coincidence of your coming is remarkable, with this 
news that I have just received.” 

“ Perhaps I can imagine it,” returned Cyril. “ Your 
heir, Godfrey Mordant, is dying, so the papers say,” 

“Then the journalists have got hold of the news 
before myself. This telegram has but just arrived,” 
returned the earl, frowning. 

“Possibly, since the telegraph wires are generally 
as free for tho paid correspondent as the coroneted 
peer,” was the cool reply. “But what says your 
telegram ?” 

“Tt is very brief. Look!” 

Cyril took the paper and read: , 

“* Florence, February. 

“¢Mr. Goprrex Morpant is dangerously, il. 
Shonld the Earl of Delville wish to see him, or con- 
vey any kind of message, he must not, lose an hour. 
Meanwhile, he has every care and attention that, oan 
be procured.’ { 

“Humph! I believe I can give a parapbrase,of 
this terse news,” replied Cyril. ‘‘ The papers say 
that Lady ‘Talbot, the widow of the,old baronet, you 
know, is in the same house, and paying éyery atten- 
tion to the patient. I presume she did not like to an- 
nounce the fact on the telegram.” 

“She did wisely,” returned the earl, ,‘‘ That name, 
or any connected with the past, cannot be acceptable 
tome. But, Dornton, this news hag, disquieted me 
more than I could have belieyed any eveut could eyer 
have power to do again, IPf Godfrey should die, then 
Basil will become my next heir, and his; father, and 
grandfather have ever been, at. irreconcilable. feud 





with my father and myself... Jt would nearly . raise 
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my father’s spirit fromhis grave toknow that Delyville } 


was ever owned by that hated branch. It may seam 
idiocy, but this news has revived the past in such 
frightful distinctness that I seem to live it over again. 
Cyril}, had she not proved guilty this could never have 
been. I should have had direct heirs to shut out 
these detested interlopers. Oh, Sybil, Sybil!” 

He groaned in bitterness of spirit. 

“My dear lord, rouse yourself. The future, or at 
least the present, is in yourown power, DoasI have 
80 often urged—marry, and shut out all collateral 
heirs.” 

A livid paleness overspread the earl’s face. 

“Cyril, you are the only human being who dares 
even hint at such a contingency; any other man 
would have been ordered from my sight who spoke 
of marriage to me. But to you, my faithful, true 
friend, 1 will open my inmost heart and bare its 
feverish pulsations. Dornton, I would rather raze 
this old castle of my ancestors to the ground than 
give it another mistress. Have I not often told you 
that there are moments when torturing doubts of 
Sybil’s guilt hauntmymind—when I begin to question 
if it was possible for one so pure and good and 
young to fall into such an abyss of crime? Then I 
recall the proofs—the overwhelming proofs—and feel 
my own weak folly in dreaming for an instant that 
she was innocent——~” 

“But in any case,”’ interrapted(Gyril, “ after three 
years Ps 

“Tn any case,” pursued the earl, “\marriage tis to 
meacomplete impossibility. No, Cygi]. Gf Sybilewere 
innocent—if by any wildchaace, ee re amour, my 
senses could have been deceived jis, but a fit- | 
a her injured memory thatiLehould .xe- 

a solitary, oalvend ceeventing ota I may 

rejoin) ber in the angel world. ‘If,asTieel—l know-— 
shomust have been guilty of euch foul wreng,:then 
I dave not trust woman mere,.when one.so young anil) 
untatored aud pure could do me.gueh irreparable jjn- 


There may bo—rthere jierbrath \inwtlaat yyorey 
my dear lord,” resumed: Gril, stfter Mt deep 
sympathy ; “ but yet,»remembeny, Muties.are 
not to be centred in the uphappyccountess. You owe 
it to your ancestorsand yourself touwertithe,euces- 
sion of one whom youdo net considenmfitting!Lord of 
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Delville, and: there are many\tree entlmeble women |! 
any one of whem would gludly.acceptyeenhand,and 


make the rest of your lifeat least peredialand calm. 
Believe me, itis your best, your only wrise course,to 
bury the un \pest, over which meeatly twenty 
years have rolled, invthe@blivion whiehevel: amnion 
alone can cast over.your(inat jiage. 1 
have never shrunk from speaking ‘to even un- 
welcome truths, and I do not fear risking your dis- 
pleasure now. My lord, be wise. Go into the world 
and seek a fitting bride.” 

For every reply the earl drew from his breast a 
small note-case which clasped with a tiny spriug, and, 
opening it, drew forth its contents. 

There was a lock of golden hair, a locket, in which 
was a beautifully painted miniature, and a slip of 
paper, which he slowly unfolded. 

“Listen, Cyril,” he said. “Even you have scarcely 
yet known the full extent of my credulous weakness. 
‘These relics of my idolised Sybil have never left my 
heart, even in the heat of my utmost frenzy at her 
perfidy; and see! I have preserved with them a 
strange warning that reached me through a myste- 
rious chanuel some few days after the terrible events 
that followed its discovery. It runs thus : 

“Tf the Earl of Delville ever venture on a second 
marriage he will bring lasting misery and disgrace 
on his name. Let the past be a sufficient warning to 
save him from farther rashness, or he will repent it 
to his dying hour, A friend, one who wishes only to 
save a noble line from shame, sends him this coun- 
gel.’ »”» 

“ Have you no clue—have you no suspicion as to 
the writer ?” asked Oyril. 

“None. I have often studied every word, every 
letter, to detect some writing familiar to me which 
could throw some light on the source of the solemn 
adjuration, but in vain, It may have been a trick, an 
idle amusement, or written with yet worse purpose; 
but to me it has ever possessed a strange and myste- 
rions power, which would alone make me pause and 
shrink from disregarding its ominous words. What 
do you say to it, Cyril?” 

“If I were to give a deliberate and cool opinion, 
my lord, I should simply say that it was the trick of 
av interested person. Remember, that either your 
next heir, or atry one who espoused the cause of the 
unfortunate countess, would be very likely to use 
such means, at a moment when your excited nerves 
‘were susceptible of every impression. I confess I 





should treat ‘the whole thing as a most impertinent 
and crue] hoax.” 

“But if it were trae—if it had any foundation, 
what then?” asked the earl, hoarse?y. 
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“My dear Delville, what foundation can it have? 
‘Your wife lies in the vault of your ancestors, andher 
babe by her side. What wrong, what risk can ensue 
from a second marriage, by way of keeping up the 
lineal descent of your ancient title and wealth? ~It 
is but the shattered condition of your nerves that 
could invest.such an anonymous piece of insolence 
with a shadow of importance.” 

“IT daresay you are right. I suppase it is the only 
rational view of the subject,” answered the earl, with 
a forced smile; “and it is probable that had not every 
instinct revolted from another union I might have 
learned to consider it so long since. However, if 
poor Godfrey is really in a desperate condition it 
might possibly induce me to alter my views, or, at 
any rate, reconsider the subject. The son of Basil 
Mordant’s father shall never, if I can help it, occupy 
these old hallsas a master. And this leads to another 
— What is to be done about the poor fellow ? 

t is barbarous to leave him to die in a foreign land.” 

“ Why should you not go to him at-onee?” 

“ And meet Lady Talbot, and have old games and 
memories bandied about, and sympath ny expressed, | 
and all that idle torture inflicted ? 7 Doraton, ean" 
not,” angwered the earl, fiercely. 

“Thenjl must.” 
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wwe iuto an imterest I should mot have felt, 
perhaps, for even the prétty, epbtte “daughter of 
Lady de Vere, and heiress of her cousin the fair 
and unhappy’Countess of Delville.” 

“Did you know Lady Delville?” asked , Mildred, 
interested i in spite of herself. 

“T had that honour,” he replied, briefly; “but the 
question just now is not of her, lovely aud ill-fated 
as she was, but of yourself. Mildred, you have been 
indulged and petted as the heiress of undoubted 
wealth, even more than as an acknowledged beauty. 
It seems harsh to speak unwelcome truths to your 
ears, but you make it a hard necessity. Your father 
will not, your mother dare not tell you the real 
state of matters, even though your whole future is 
at stake. It is a simple alternative that lies before 
you—a marriage with me or poverty and disgrace.” 

“Mr. Clinton, you are insulting! I request you to 
leave this room instantly, or I must,” exclaimed Mil- 
dred, striving to preserve her haughty self-possession. 
“Tf you do not, I shall at onee take, measures to se- 
.cure myself from such ravings.” 

“What will you do, foolish girl?’’ he replied, 

\ealnly. “ Appeal to your parents? they will tell you 
oval they are powerless to proteet you. Ring for 
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sel. Rely omit, if zeal and skill can avail,we awit! 
save this poor fellow yet.” 





CHAPTER XIII. 
Was ever passion crossed like mine ? 
To rend my breast 
And break my rest 
A thousand, thousand ills combine. 

“T am fortunate in finding you alone, fair Mil- 
dred,” said Darcy Clinton, in his softest tones, as he 
entered the music-room where Mildred was practising 
anew song, some fortnight after his arrival. “ Hither 
by intention or some evil genius I have never yet 
had the felicity of a téte-a-téte with you, bellissima.” 

“T must request rather less familiarity in your ad- 
dress, Mr. Clinton,” said ‘the girl, angrily: “I.am 
quite aware you were a friend of my parents years 
before I-was born, but that does not induce me to 
tolerate such an absurd mixture of old-world gal- 
lantry and paternal freedom.” 

She resumed her song witha scornful turn of ‘the 
head that plainly indicated her :inteution to ignore 
her companion’s presence. 

‘‘T am flattered by the deep consideration you have 
been good enough to bestow on me and my manner 
towards you,” returned Darcey, apparently unmoved, 

“and I am a very Janatico for music; but still i 
must beg fora few moments’ respite from eweet sounds 
in order to come to some better understanding with 
your charming self.” 

“T have no wish to be on any other ‘terms or to 
hold the slightest intercourse with you, Mr. Clinton,” 
she replied, coldly, though the remembrance of her 
mother’s words did induce her to pause a moment 
instead of turning altogether a deaf ear to his request. 
“Pray be content with my mother's society and 
friendship, whieh must be far more congenial to.your 
ideas than mine can be.” 

“ Perfectly wrong, fair damsel. In the first place 
I am four years younger than your mother in age, and 
certainly at least ten in every physical and mental 
respect ; 
predilection for your charming society, and intend to 
80 arrange our intercourse for the future that it may 
be even more agreeable, if less amusing, than 
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omestics and expose yourself to the scandal of 
shold? or close this interview only to risk my 

pt and its inevitable renewal? Be at least 
tational @enough to hear me, Mildred, then choose 
between.a luxurious and indulged life, 


f p of a man who has at once. sense to guide 
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caiman harmless jjgsults,”’ he said, 

smile, “ arti = I san sufficiently 
it on the sub- 

allow me to pro-am that you are en- 
tirely mistaken. A word from me would be the ruin 
of your parents and yourself, and that word will 
assuredly be spoken if you drive me too far,” 

“ Aud you would of course claim my fortune as the 
price of this wonderful secret ?” she said, bitterly. 

“Searcely; though I admit it should command 
no ordinary reward,” he returned, calmly. “ But 
that-is-not the question, Mildred; I do not wish any 
such painful alternative. You are beautiful, young, 
rich, a fitting bride for a man who has birth, know- 
ledge of the world, and your whole fortune to offer 
in exchange. I much prefer this amicable solution of 
the difficulty ; but, if you refuse, I shall certainly 
gratify my resentment, if not my cupidity, by using 
my power over you and your parents.” 

“‘And my brother,” she asked, sarcastically, “is 
he-not included in the list ?”’ , 

“Perhaps. Bat the question is not of him ; he has 
no power over your actions, and therefore does not 
come into my calculations. Do not waste time in 
foolish speculations, Mildred, but answer me as a. 
rational if wayward being should. Are you willing 
to comply with my terms ?” 

‘*‘Imust hear and understand them first,” she re- 
plied, sullenly. 

“They are very simple: I demand conrtesy and 
favour from you, as your acknowledged .if not ac- 
cepted suitor. I promised your mother, as a peace- 
offering to her—vanity shall I say ?—that I would 
not insist on being pablicly announced as your be- 
trothed husband till you had played out your 
girlish réle as the belle of the season this spring- 
But, on the other hand, I insist on a full understand- 
ing ‘being established between us, Mildred. You can 
amuse yourself at,your pleasure—I care not; but if you 
venture to break your chains, and accept any other 
admirer—were he a duke or a prince of the blood royal 
himself—I will mar your whole future prospects, even 
if you and your mother were kneeling at my feet and 
pleading as for life itself. Do you comprehend this, 
Mildred 2?” 

“I understand your words, but I cannot.compre- 
hend you,” she said, slowly, 

“ Never mind, that is not of the slightest conse- 
quence,” he replied, coolly. “The point is—Will 





hitherto, I confess your little vagaries and girlish ca- 





you agree to my conditions?” 
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“I hate being fettered—publicly, helplessly fet- 
tered!” stie said, shuddering with very vexation as 
gbe turned from his basilisk glance. 

“There need be no publicity. Iam not at all ex- 
acting on that point ; I'am old enough to prefer the 
substance to the shadow—reality to appearances. I 
ask no visible privileges of a lover, only the certainty 
of becoming a husband,” heanswered, calmly ; “and, 
mark me, Mildred, that I must have!” 

She bowed her proud head as if a leaden weight 
‘was bending her to the dust. 

“Tf it is inevitable,” she said, with a touch of de- 
fiance in her tone, “I mast perforce submit, but, 
I tell you, if I find you have deceived me—if I can 
safely dare your ‘power—I will! Your own sense 
must tell you that you are no fitting match for me, 
and that no happiness can attend such union !” 

“Oh, Iam not in the least afraid ; I rather admire 
such a spirit as yours, it suits me better than tame 
milk and water. Better tame a hawk than try to put 
life in @ dove,” he said, laughing sarcastically. 
“Then it isa compact, my beautiful Medea ; give me 
your hand as its seal.” ~ 

He took her unwilling hand as he spoke, and 
pressed its white fingers to his lips in spite of ‘her 
angry resistance. 

“1 perfectly trust you, my fair bride,” ‘he said as 
she snatched away her ‘hand. ‘There is no bond 
like necessity, and I do not fear that you will be 
simple enough to encounter utter ruin rather thana 
proud and luxurious life. Adio!” 

He bowed courteously as he retired, and in a mo- 
ment more had left the room, while Miidred never 
even raised her head till the door closed behind him. 

Then she sprang up and paced the room hurriedly, 
clenching her small hands till the pain forced her to 
relax the involuntary:grip. . 

“It is false—it must be false!” she exclaimed, in 
a low, muttering tone. “How can it be? I—the 
undoubted heiress of a fortune, and, it might 
be, of an old name and title—I to be at the mercy of 
aman old enough to be my futher—I, who mght— 
who will command the homage of dozens. Oh, Basil, 
if you were but near me! If I could but rest on you 
your love, your offered hand!” she murmured, 
more softly; “but, to what avail, unless you are the 
undoubted heir of Delville? That wretched man 
spoke truth, I dare not rebel against my parents’ 
actual will; but to'see me a countess, the very title 
which the Baroness de Vere thought a fitting addi- 
tion to her own, niust satisfy them. Yet mamma 
scoffed at the idea, and there was a miserable reality 
in what shelooked as well as. said. Then the heiress 
of the De Veres married my father, a simple gentle- 
man, and after her ‘accession to the title too. There 
is a mystery, & strange mystery in the whole affair, 
and I—I am to be its victim, I suppose ; but if there 
is wit or will in woman I will bafflo them yet! I, 
Mildred Lestrange, to be a simple Mrs. Clinton, wife of 
a passé lover of my mother’s, when an incipient earl 
is at my feet! Never—unless I am forced by the 
direst risk of losing all by refusing the bitter draught 
—never!” 

Her tears were dried on her scorching cheeks, and, 
with a kind of defiance of her-tormentor, she sat 
down again to the instrument, and began a dashing 
bravura air, which sounded with a kind of hollow 
brilliancy through the passages and rooms of the 
splendid suite. 

“ Mademoiselle forgets that it is nearly time to pre- 
pare for her ride,” said the low voice of her small 
elfin page, who was her frequent attendant in her out- 
door expeditions. ; 

As he spoke he approached the piano, and, under 
pretext of arranging some music that had jailen on 
the keys in her agitation, he whispered : 

“Mademoiselle may rely ‘on me. I know far more 
than those who are older and wiser, and if ‘any one 
ean assist her utmost wishes and baffle her enemies 
it is Victor Froissart.” 

Before Mildred had time to reply, or even to re- 
cover from her astonishment, he had vanished as 

noiselessly as he appeared. 

CHAPTER XIV. 
Let him sleep—Let him sleep on 
Till the stormy night be gone, 
And the eternal morrow dawn. 

“ Bunrog, you must give him the draught. Doctor 
Bayle says it is his oak chance; and he will take it 
from no other hand,” said Sister Monica, in the calm 
tones which ever seemed to declare her immunity 
from human passions and hopes and fears even while, 
perhaps, calming the more feverish agitation of 
others. 

“Oh, dear lady! but if it should kill him, if he 
should die, I should feel as if I were his murderer,” 
said the shivering girl, crouching down on her low 
seat, and nestling, as it were, in the soft folds of her 
companion’s robe for protection. 

“Tf he should die for want of it, what then, 





Eunice?” ‘answered the sister, quietly, ‘ what 
then?” 

“I could feel as if it were Heaven’s will, and not 
have that dreadful self-reproach. I could never— 
never forgive myself if I did that which killed him,” 
o — sobbing softly, like a weary, saddened 
child, 

The sister gazed tenderly at her, though she did 
not indulge the natural impulse and draw tie weep- 
ing, exhausted girl to her heart and soothe her with 
maternal caresses. 

“Poor child! Do you really feel such interest 
in this stranger?” she asked, parting the rich hair 
from Eunice’s pale face, and gazing in her large, tear- 
ful eyes. 

‘**How can I help it?” she asked, naively. “He 
has suffered so much; besides, I could not but feel 
touched at his believing me to be some one he loves. 
It is such a desolate thing to be ill and suffering 
away from home and friends,” she said, piteously, a 
pang of self-pity adding poignancy to the sympathy 
for her patient. 

* Alas, alas! so itis,” murmured the sister. ‘‘ Ever 
the same woman’s fate, to be won by devotion, by 
helplessness, by seemiug love, then to be cast aside 
like a worthless weed. Yet she is young—very young 
to know such feelings, and she does not even com- 
prehend herself,” Then, speaking audibly, though 
in the same subdued tone, she replied to her young 
companion : 

“ Eunice, you are right; but yet it should be a 
sympathy apart from self that such a spectacle 
awakens. My child, if you would not be the sport 
of each passing emotion, learn to restrain your young, 
warm affection for others till you have tested their 
worthiness. But,” she added, quickly, ‘I did not 
blame you, my.poor girl. I have suffered—ay, and 
enjoyed all that such fresh, gushing sympathies 
bring, till I am-the calm, passionless being you see 
me now. Heaven keep you from my experience, my 
child, or give you strength forit. You will give Mr. 
Mordant this draught, Eunice, will you not? It is 
your duty, let that suffice to calm your fears. Listen, 
Eunice. If aught happen to him, it would bring a 
yet.sharper pang to my heart than yours. Now will 
you trust my counsel?” 

“Do you know him then?” asked the girl, sur- 
prised. 

“ I never saw him in my life,” answered Monica, 
calmly, “but Iam ever touched to the quick whén 
the prosperous and the young are snatched from a 
happy future. Now can you not trust me when I bid 
you perform this duty?” 

“T do—lI wil),” said the girl, firmly. “When is it 
to bedone?” 

“ As soon as all is quiet to-night, You must rest 
for an hour or two, then be ready to watch by him 
in case he wakes to consciousness after the first 
effect of the dose is over, and your voice and fea- 
tures had better be the first on which his eyes rest.” 

“ Alone?” asked Hunice, with a slight shiver. 

“ Alone! for the very presence of a second person 
occasions a kind of hum in the chamber which is un- 
desirable. I will be within call in the adjoining 
room, Surely you do not fear the sick and the lelp- 
less!” 

“No, no; only if he should change—if he should 
die! It will be so dreadful,” murmured the young 
creature, plaintively, 

Then, suddenly rousing herself from the terror that 
was perhaps rather the effect of overtried strength 
than actual mental cowardice, she said, firmly: 

“ How weak and foolish lam! Dear lady, my sel- 
fish fears are indeed acontrast to your noble courage. 
I am ready for the duty, and may Heaven bless the 
attempt,” she added, reverently clasping her hands. 

Monica gazed tenderly at the young face, with its 
changing expression of childlike timidity and 
womanly devotion, but she did not speak, and Eunice 
quietly obeyed the mute gesture that motioned her to 
leave the room in search of the needful repose for the 
ordeal before her, 

The sister watched her light, graceful movements 
as.she disappeared from the chamber, then, clasping 
her hands, she permitted the tears that had been 
crushed back under the heavy lids to fall unchecked 
down her cheeks. 

“ She is a noble child,” she murmured, “ tender and 
true, with a woman’s truest strength in unselfish de- 
votion to others, And her mother could part with 
such atreasure! Ah, if it had been mine—if I had 
been so blessed! my life—my whole course of action, 
would have been changed. Butit is all over now— 
buried in the long past. Yes, it is strange this has 
come to trouble the still waters of my quiet soul. 
This unfortunate one, with his hauntiug name and 
familiar features, and this fair child, with her win- 
ning, unconscious loveliness, which revives all the 
maternal instincts natural to women, which I have 
seared so ruthlessly till I believed them dead for ever. 
Yet it is strange, but it may perhaps be the last trial 





of my patience, and ere long this weary life will end, 
and I—I shall be at peace.” 

The voice ceased its murmurings, but the lips still 
moved. Monica’s heart was uplifted in prayer for 


the rest which only a long-tried and hopeless soul 
really craves. 
* 


* # * 

Eunice’s task had begun. The draught which 
would either silence for ever the faint life-pulses in 
the sufferer’s exhausted frame or calm the fever which 
was preying on the very vitals had been admistered 
by her hands. 

‘Must I take it? It is bitter, burning,” he had 
said, shuddering. “Do you give it me, fair girl! I 
will trust you; you would not kill me! No, no— 
though he might for lands and wealth, you know. 
But I will drink if you hold it to my lips, were it 
deadly poison.” 

Poor Eanice well nigh drew the glass back which 
she was holding to the patient’s lips, but a glance at 
his flushed face and sleepless eyes warned her of 
oe danger which one moment’s hesitation might 

ring. 
. Fos, drink it. You will be well soon; I will not 
leave you,” she said, gently. 

Tho next instant the draught was drained to the 
very dregs, and the sufferer fell back exhausted by 
the brief effort. 

Eunice was sitting alone and motionless now, her 
eyes and ears strained to observe the slightest change 
in her charge which might indicate either life or 
death. He was calm and quiet, and she trusted that 
he slept, but she dared not move to ascertain the 
welcome fact; only the faint vibrations of the cover- 
let and the relaxing attitude of the head gave her 
the blessed hope that repose had come at last. 

She was strangely interested in the sufferer, far 
more so than she herself knew. His danger, his help- 
less dependence on herself, the noble nature that had 
betrayed itself ever and auon in his unconscious rav- 
ings and shone forth even in the sunken and dis- 
figured lineaments, had won on her young heart. 

A second Miranda, it was the first time she had 
been brought in contact with one of the opposite sex 
who could boast of gentle birth and training. A 
second Desdemona, she was touched by the danger 
and the sufferings which slic alone had power toalle- 
viate. Was it wonderful if one so young, so child- 
like in her innocénce, was deeply moved by the un- 
conscious attractions of that helpless stranger, though 
all ignorant of the nature or the depth of her own 
feelings ? ° 

Hours had passed, and each moment strengthened 
the hope that was dawning in her mind, tilla strange, 
new terror suggested itself. 

“Was the quietude death? Had the composing 
draught stilled the restless frame never to move 
more ?” 

She paused for a time, even after this idea had en- 
tered her brain, till at length she could endure it no 
longer. Every nerve was agitated, her heart beat 
audibly as she rose softly to approach the bed, when 
the cautious sound of footsteps arrested her. 

Perhaps it was Monica, coming to ascertain the 
result of her momentous watch, and she paused to 
atvait the support of her calm experience ere she 
moved to the couch. The steps came nearer, the 
door opened softly, and—not Monica—but a young 
and strikingly handsome man cutered the apartment. 

He stood for a moment contemplating the lovely 
young nurse and the motionless figure near which 
she stood with a look that seemed fairly lost to every- 
thing but the bewildering contrast they afforded, and 
unconsciots of the effect of his own sudden advent. 

Euntce’s first impulse had been to utter the quick, 
sharp {cry that the apparition brought to her lips, 
but the womanly instinct of tender care for her suffer- 
ing chargé prevailed over selfish alarm, and she placed 
one finger warningly on her lips, while with the other 
hand she waved the intrader from the room with un 
air of dignified command foreign to her childlike 
simplicity of mien. 

Basil Mordant—for it was the patient’s cousin who 
was the intruder in the sick-room—did not at once 
obey the anflattering gesture, though he paused still 
and motionless as the most anxious watcher could 
have desired, his glanco alternating between thie 
beautiful form of Eunice and the colourless, ashen 
face of the tenant of the shaded, hearse-like couch. 

Never indeed had Eunice looked more dazzlingly 
lovely than at that moment, when her soft cheeks 
were flushed by excitement, her eyes brilliant in 
their indignant reproof of the intrusion, her slight 
form énduad for the time with a dignity that gave it 
all the distinction it needed to complete her charms. 

And poor Godfrey, wan, sunken, inanimate, lay on 
his pillow as if only waiting to exchange it for his 
last resting-place. Could there be a more forcible 
contrast between the most animated and attractive 
life and the stricken, corpse-like candidate for the 
still repose of the grave? 
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“‘ Hush,” she said, in tones like the sighing of the 
summer breeze, “his life is at stake—please go.” 

She laid her small white hand on the handle 
of the door to which he had stolen lest the slightest 
grating of the lock might wake the sufferer. 

“Let me watch by you. I will be still as death. I 
am his cousin—Basil,” he said, almost as softly as 
her own voice. 

He quickly strengthened his request by advancing 
noiselessly into the apartment and placing himself 
on a chair, completely out of the invalid’s view, 
though it commanded a view of the whole room from 
its position. Eunice was utterly perplexed between 
the embarrassment of her situation and the paramount 
duty tothe invalid ; but her single-hearted innocence 
stood her in good stead, and she placed herself near 
to the bedside and utterly out of reach of word or 
gesture from the startling visitant. 

In a few moments more she was utterly forgetful 
of his presence in the room, for the patient moved 
feebly on his pillows. His eyes opened and turned 
languidly on his fair young nurse. 

“Where aml? Have I been dreaming?” he 
said, feebly. “Yet I have always had such a vision 
as yourself, sweet girl, in the midst of my troubled 

fancies.” 

“Hush!” she whispered, softly, while a smile of 
thrilling pleasure gave asunlight to herface. “You 
havo been ill, but it is over now. You are better, 
thank Heaven! Be still one moment and I will 
fetch more experienced nurses thau myself to satisfy 


“No, no. Stay one moment,” he said, eagerly. 
“Give me your hand to be sure it is not one of the 
fleeting phantoms that wore your semblance in my 
dreams. I have been delirious, have I not?” 

“You havehadafever. Itisgonenow. You will 
soon gain strength if you be quiet,” replied the girl, 
a bright, beautiful crimson mantling her features, 
“ Now let me go, please.” 

She was just endeavouring to withdraw her hand 
from the clinging but feeble clasp, and Basil had 
quickly risen and moved a few steps nearer to her, 
as the door opened slightly and Andrew’s withered 
visage peeped in on the scene. 

“Dear, dear! Well, he’s better or mad, I sup- 
pose,” said the old servant, shrugging his shoulders. 
“Miss Eunice, here’s a doctor from England come 
to see the gentleman. I thought Doctor Bayle and 
the sister were here.” 

“Sister Monica is in the next room. Please call 
her, Andrew,” said Eunice, anxiously, “ and Doctor 
Bayle will not be long. Ask Sister Monica what to 
do. Ido not know what is safest.” 

**Hum! so it seems,” grumbled the old man. “It's 
past patience to be knocked up day and night for 
folks one kuows nothing about. It’s all been upside 
down and nohow, as one may say, since my lady took 
that fainting fit and stopped in that cottage, which I 
do believe was bewitched. There’s been nothing but 
trouble and worry ever since.” 

Monica had not been sleeping, though her thoughts 
had been too engrossed by scenes and memories far, 
far back in the dim vista of time to be fully alive to 
passing sounds, and when Andrew knocked at her 
door she started as if summoned by her death-knell. 

“Oh, it was hard, bitter, cruel!” were words 
escaping from her lips as the tap roused her from her 
deep thought, and she sprang to the door with a look 
of strange terror on her calm features. 

“What is it? Is he dead?” she asked, hoarsely. 

“No, not he; but I think the sooner he does one 
thing or the other the better. It looks queer to me 
that young thing with two gentlemen in the room to 
my thinking, and you’d better go iu at once, sister. 
There's the two doctors coming up as soon as [I tell 
them he’s awake, and it don’t look well to strangers.” 

Monica only replied by a quiet inclination of the 
head. She did not think it of any avail to explain 
the relative balance of duties to the practical, hard- 
headed old Scotchman, and contented herself by re- 
pairing at once to the scene of these startling re- 
poris. 

“Hush, nota word! You are safe now, with pru- 
dence,” she wiispered softly to the patient, then 
passed on to the still partially concealed Basil. 

“ Allow me to suggest that your presence here is 


at the least most imprudent, sir,” she said, with an 
air of command better suited to a princess than a 
poor sister of charity. ‘ There is too much at stake 


to allow of idle ceremonies.” 

“I quite agree with you, madame,” he replied, 
with a cynical smile, “ but as I have been summoned 
to my cousin I can scarcely submit to be banished 
irom the very person I came hundreds of miles to see.” 

“Till the piysicians permit your remaining here 
I am responsible for the patient,” she replied, calmly. 
*I request you, sir—as a gentleman—not to resist 
the desire of a lady, and for more than one obvious 
reason,” she added, her eyes resting on tho girl’s 
crimson cheek, 





The young girl scarcely recognised at that mo- 
ment the calm, mechanical, spirit-like sister in the 
haughty yet séminine woman who thus claimed her 
rights, and she wondered at herself that she never 
had perceived the exceeding beauty of those pale, 
quiet features, 

Even Basil's cool effrontery gave way under the 
proud dignity of the simply attired atteudaut of his 
sick cousin, and he slowly moved towards the door, 
just in the moment when two grave figures encoun- 
tered him on its very portal. 

“He has been thoroughly well cared for. Never 
could man have weathered what he has done else,” 
Doctor Bayle observed as he and the English phy- 
sician advanced to the bedside. “ I see the crisis has 
passed, Sister Monica,” he added, cheerfully, turn- 
ing to the nurse, “thanks to you and your young 
protégée’s care.” 

But the sister did not reply. An ashen whiteness 
was fast spreading over her features, her limbs 
trembled visibly, and ere the terrified Eunice could 
fly to her support she had sunk faiuting on a chair 
which the girl had just quitted at the bedside. 

“She is overstrained. It is the reaction after 
great tension,” observed Doctor Bayle. “ Doctor Sei- 
ton, will you remain with our patient, while I assist 
our poor coadjutor into the adjoining room ?” 

He tenderly placed his arms under the helpless 
form, and, with Eunice’s assistance, bore the fainting 
woman from the apartment. 

“ Lay her on the bed, and give her this,” he said, 
tendering a restorative cordial that he had in readi- 
ness for his more immediate patient; “and a little 
will do you no harm either, poor child!” he said, 
gazing at the “ young face. ‘ Moreover, you have 
saved a life I do believe, so that may be the best 
cordial for you. I will return to you soon.” 

“What an extraordinary scene,” observed Doc- 
tor Seiton as they turned together from the bed- 
side of their patient, after a brief but satisfactory 
examination. “I never knew a more sudden attack 
in the whole course of my practice, especially in a 
trained nurse. And you say she had not been sit- 
ting up with Mr. Mordant ?” 

“No. We arranged that the young girl, who ob- 
tained such a singular influence over him in his 
delirium, should take the sole watch. It seemed to 
us both the most effectual precaution for perfect 
quiet.” 

“Certainly ; but that makes it more strange. One 
would think she had been struck by an evil eye, as 
my countrymen say, to go off at such a tangent. 
There was a look almost of horror in her features 
ere she swooned off.” 

“My good friend, surely you neéd not learn now 
the capricious forms of hysteria,” smiled Doctor 
Bayle, with a slight sarcasm in his tone. “ Most 
likely she is not strong enough for her incessant 
duties, that is all, and needs a few days’ rest. But 
what do you think of my patient? It has beena 
desperate case,” he added, with pardonable pride in 
his manner. 

“I think he may pull through, though a breath 

might turn the scale,” said the elder physician, de- 
cidedly. “His system is frightfully shattered, no 
doubt, and the nerves have especially suffered. 
Every shadow of agitation must be avoided. Who 
was the young fellow we met as we came in?” he 
asked, suspiciously. 
‘A cousin, I understand. His relatives were tele- 
graphed for broadcast by Lady Talbot when he was 
taken ill. Luckily, perhaps, they were too far away 
to arrive very speedily. It is ‘Save me from my 
friends’ sometimes, in a sick-room, as you know, 
Doctor Seiton; and a young harum-scarum officer 
can do little good in such a case, except order a 
funeral, if necessary. He is the next heir, is he not, 
to our poor patient ?” 

“The next in succession to my patron, Lord Del- 
ville,” replied Doctor Seiton, cautiously. ‘“ But I 
know very little of any of the earl’s relatives, and 
never saw this young fellow before. I presume he 
is now with my compagnon du voyage, Mr. Dornton, 
who is in direct communication with my lord, and 
will be responsible, no doubt, for Mr. Mordant’s 
safety.” 

“That I consider myself to be,” answered Doctor 
Bayle, coldly ; “and 1 must either throw up the case 
or have my own way as to the sick-room, my good 
sir. Icare for neither king nor kaiser where life is 
at stake, and I hope you will agree with me in ex- 
cluding all strangers from Mr, Mordant’s presence 
till he is out of all immediate danger.from excite- 
ment.” 

“And in admitting the pretty young nurse,” 
laughed the old doctor, silently. “ Well, theinvalid 
had good taste, even in his delirium, it must be con- 
fessed, for a lovelier face one does not often see, 
though I did believe I had once the most beautiful 
woman in England as a patient—I mean the late 





Countess of Delville—but this little creature even 








surpasses her I really do think. However, to turn 
to more important subjects, I quite agree with you 
in your autocracy as to the sick-chamber. Dornton 
is a sensible man, and never wishes to intrude himself 
where he is not needed, more especially where the 
safety of his patron’s heir is concerned.” 

“ You spoke of the late countess. I presume you 
attended her in that lamentable confinement,” ob- 
served Doctor Bayle. “It occasioned great sensa- 
tion, I remember, at the time.” 

“ Yes ; but I cannot say I had a fair chance,” replied 
the old man, with a slight pique, “I was not sent 
for until it was too late to do any good. The infant 
was born before I got there, and Lady Delville was in 
the last stage uf nervous exhaustion. I remained as 
long as I could, and left her in charge of a midwife 
and her cousin, the present Lady de Vere, for an hour 
or two while I went to another critical case. On my 
return I found life was extinct. Both mother and 
babe were, I firmly believe, sacrificed to that criminal 
delay. Poor thing! The earl could not evenattend 
her funeral ; and I must say it was much to the credit 
of the present Lady de Vere that her feelings quite 
overcame her on the occasion, though the death was 
for her own benefit.’ 

A light step sounding behind them disturbed the 
good doctor's reminiscences, and he positively started 
as he turned to meet the wild, troubled look of the 
pale sister whom he believed reposing in her own 
chamber. 

* Lady Talbot requests your presence at break- 
fast, gentlemen,” she said, in her usual calm, low 
tone. “I will take my place here during your ab- 
sence. If I might suggest, I would request _ to 
insist on Miss Lisle also taking refreshment and some 
cheerful recreation at the same time. She is far more 
in need of it than I am. Such scenes are not intended 
for the young.” 

“ But you are ill and exhausted yourself. I cannot 
consent to your remaining here—and alone,” returned 
Doctor Bayle, while his brother physician fixed his 
eyes with an apparently involuntary gaze on her 
white face. 

“No, no—I only want quiet. Let me be alone— 
alone ; it is my best remedy,” she said, shivering down 
in her usual seat; and, with the strange command 
she could assume at pleasure, she waved them im- 
patiently from her side. 

Doctor Seiton passed his hand over his eyes as he 
followed his companion from the room, muttering : 

“It is strange—very strange! I have been travel- 
ling and talking of old days till I suppose I am be- 
witched. Itisa signof oldage. Yes, yes, I am get- 
ting in my dotage, and fancying the present is ever 
resembling the past! I must brush away such growing 
folly, or others may discover—what I am beginning 
to suspect—that I am only a relic of other times.” 


(To be continued.) 





A New Imperiat Restpence.—We hear that 
the Emperor Napoleon has purchased Hooton Hall, 
the late residence of R. C. Naylor, Esq. A number 
of years ago, the Emperor, when Prince Napoleon, 
visited this country, stayed at Hooton Halli for a 
short time, and hunted with the staghounds. Be- 
fore his departure he expressed his appreciation of 
the Hall, and intimated that he would like to reside 
there. Fortune seems kind to the wishes of the 
great, and has enabled his majesty to realise his. 

Lost Lrerrers.—A Post-office return shows that 
in the year 1870 936,375,505 unregistered letters and 
book*packets passed through the post; it was al- 
leged that 27,913 were lost, but it was ascertained 
that many of these were cither never posted or were 
really delivered. 3,005,994 inland registered letters 
and packets passed through the post in the year, 
and only 12 were lost. In the five years 1866-70 
193 ons were prosecuted by the Post-office for 
prt ns letters—viz., 169 persons in the service of 
the Post-office, and 24 other persons, the latter for 
robbing mail bags or stealing letters from post- 
offices and pillar-boxes ; 173 persons were convicted. 
About half the convictions were for stealing letters 
containing postage stamps. 

An Exciting Sermon.—A startling event re- 
cently took place in a church in the neighbourhood 
of Bristol, where the clergyman adopts rather a 
strange style of admonition. Dpeaking of the evil 
one going about like a roaring lion, he said Satan 
was everywhere in the world—in the camp, in the 
court, in the theatre, in the private houses; and, 
rising with his subject, he said, ‘‘ he is in this church 
at this very moment,” upon which a cry was 
raised by a little boy in one of the pews belonging 
toa leading family in the congregation. ‘“ Aunty, 
aunty,” he shouted, “ take me out, take me out! I 
want to get away!’’ and aunty had to take him out, 
the boy rushing in terror from the church, and not 
having the heart to stay any longer under the samo 
roof with a personage of whom he had formed so 
terrible an idea, , 
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CLARE ORMOND. 


CHAPTER XX. 

CLARE’s wilful decision was scarcely arritod at 
when Lyra came in to assist her in making her toi- 
lette for dinner, 

“ Missis sent her love, Miss Clare, and told me to 
tell you that a gentleman will be here to dinner, and 
she wants you to make yourself look as handsome as 
youcan. You know, miss, she sets store on good 
looks, and I am going to try and make you shine 
down Miss Claudia. Miss Clawer would be a better 
name for her, I’m thinking. She's subject to hysterics, 
and I have been waiting on her, and trying to get her 
round in time for dinner.” 

“Is Miss Coyle really ill? She complained of 
headache, but I did not think much was the matter 
with her. Ithink I had better goin and see how 
she is before I begin-to dress.” 

“Oh, it’s nothing much. She’s only in one of her 
ways, and I know she'd rather you wouldn't trouble 
yourself about her. Indeed, Miss Clare, her sickness 
is of no accuunt; something’s gone wrong with ler, 
that’s all.” 

Clare paused half-way across the floor, and asked, 
‘with some displeasure : 

“What do you mean, Lyra, by speaking in this 
way of a friend of my aunt's?” 

“She isn’t a friend to anybody but herself, miss. 
Don’t you let her bamboozle you as she does the 
missis. She’s as sweet as honey toher, but half the 
time she stiugs the rest of us like the bees that make 
it. She’s awful to-day, I tell you, and you'd better 
let her be.”’ 

“ She will hardly be rude to me, I think, and if she 
is suffering I ought to go to her.” 

“She’s only had a fit of hysterics, but she’s got 
over them now, and Hebe is helping her to dress. 
You have only got time to do your own dressing, 
Miss Clare, ne missis will be vexed if you don’t 
look your very best to-day.” 

Clare came back at this, saying: 

“T should only be in the way if she is well enough 
to make a toilette. Is Miss Coyle subject to such st- 
tacks as the one you have described ?” 

“Well, I suppose I may say she is. She keeps 
well sometimes for a week or two, when things go 
é6mooth ; but when she’s worrited about anything 
she always goes off in hysterics. She can always get 
out of them though when she chovses. "Tain’t no- 
thing but temper, Mona says, and she ought to under- 
stand cranky people, because you see she's had a 
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' very uncertain one to manage ever since she was a | this strange confidence had gone far enough, and 


young girl.” 

“Meaning my aunt, I suppose et 

“OF course, niss, I don’t mean anything disre- 
spectful to the missis, but she’s crochety, and it isn’t 
any use denying it. If she wasn’t sho’d never have 
took it in her head to make Mr. Jasper marry Miss 
Claudia, When he wouldn't agree any how, the way 
she flared up at him was awful; yet she wouldn't 
let him go away when he wanted.” 

“She is fond of him then?” Clare said, though 
she could have bitten her lip afterwards for uttering 
the words, 

* Indeed, I think she likes him better than any- 
body iu the world, though she don’t send for him to 
her room any longer like she used to do. She'll come 
round again after a while though. If you'll let me, 
Miss Clare, l’d like totell you something we servants 
have been hoping might come to pass in future.” 

Clare’s face dimpled into smiles, and she said: 

“ Perhaps I can guess it; but that is all nonsenso, 
you know, Lyra.” 

“ Tudeed I think it’s good sense, miss, and it will 
be a heap better arrangement than that other one 
about Miss Claudia that he wouldn't listen to. You 
ain’t grand-like as she is, but you are much sweeter 
to live with than she is, Oh, she’s a clinker, I tell 

ou.” 

Clare laughed in spite of herself. 

“T don’t know what that means, Lyra.” 

“Don’t you? Let me explain then. A clinker 
means a smasher, a clawer, a she-tiger; and all them 
Miss Claudia would be if she only got the chance. 
I have seen her a-going on sometimes. I wish the 
Innatic people could have heard her, because they’d 
have been sure to put a straight-jacket on her.” 

“T declare, Lyra, you almost make me afraid of 
Miss Coyle. You must exaggerate.” 

“T don’t know what that big word means, but I 
ain't telling you nothing bat what is true, Miss 
Clare, As to being afraid of her, it won’t hurt you 
if @ou are. She ain’t no call to be friendly to you, 
for ever since she’s been here she’s been trying to get 
on the right side of the missis, and we all know 
what that’s for.” 

“But it was Miss Coyle who induced Mrs. Adair 
to send fur me; therefore, you see, you must be mis- 
taken if you think she has any hostile feelings to- 
wards me.” 

The girl’s eyes widened, and after a pause she 
said, in an emphatic whisper: 

“Then you stand from under, miss, for she means 
nischief to you; as sure as you live slie does.” 

Clare laughed nervously, but she began to think 











she coldly said : 

“You must not retail to me the gossip of the sor- 
vants, Lyra. I wish to live on friendly terms with 
this young lady, but if I permit you to fill my mind 
with idle suspicions concerning her, it will be im- 
possible for me to do that. At what hour is dinner 
served here?” 

“ Atsix o'clock, miss; you have plenty of time to 
make yourself look as killin’ as youcan. I ask your 
pardon for saying one word more, Miss Clare; but 
mind, I tell you, the more you suspect Miss Claudy 
the better for you.” 

* There that will do; now help me to make my toi- 
lette, and do not refer to Miss Coyle again.” 

“T'll agree to be mum-chance enough, miss, if you 
will only remember what I have said, It ain’t no 
use talking when you're set against believing; but 
you will find it out some day that she aiu’t no friend 
of yours, when it is too late, maybe. I’m mighty 
glad, anyhow, that the missis sent me to wait on 
you, and Hebe on her.” 

By way of changing the topic that so deeply in- 
terested her loquacious maid Clare said: 

“ What singular names you all have! Lyra, Mona 
and Hebe, and the dining-room servant is called 
Castor. I could almost fancy that I have been sud- 
deuly translated to Mount Olympus.” 

“ Missis named us all out of her poetry books, She 
doesn't like anything that isn’t grand.” 

Accustomed from childhood to the familiarity of 
family servants, the freedom with which Lyra spoke 
to her did not seem out of place to Clare. While 
dressing, she ruminated on the warning the words of 


| tlie girl were intended to convey, but she could not 


believe that any evil could reach her, protected as she 
was by her aunt, and with both Mr. Clifford and 
Jasper to watch over her. 

That both father and son mistrusted Miss Coyle, 
and kept over her a strict surveillance, she had reason 
to believe ; then why should she trouble her young 
head as to her schemes? She hated to think evil of 
any one ; her sunny and unsuspicious temper recoiled 
from harbouring dark and secret thoughts concern- 
ing those with whom she was daily thrown into com- 
panivuship, and, with the characteristic heedlessness 
of youth, Clare put far from her the disagreeable 
thoughts Lyra’s words had evoked, 

When her toilette was completed, she smiled her- 


| self at the fair, fresh image reflected back to her from 


| blue silk was exquisitely becoming. 


| the large mirror, and Lyra was in raptures. 


The 
Around the low 


| bodice fell fine black-lace, and the short sleeves were 


trimmed with the same; ou the latter and upon her 
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breast were knots of rose-coloured ribbon, which 
harmonised with the pink coral her aunt had given 
her. 

“There! I think you can hold your own against 
all the world, Miss Clare, let alone that girl who 
wants to get ahead of you.” 

Severe in youthful dignity, her young lady turned 
to her and said : 

“This must be the last time that you speak to me 
so disrespectfully of Miss Coyle. . Remember, Lyra, 
or I shall ask my aunt to transfer Hebeto my ser- 
vice, and let you take her place near that young 
lady.” 

Lyra seemed quite takenaback by this address, and 
she looked much crestfallen.as she said, in a doleful 
tone: 
“I declare I ain’t said nothing but what was for 
your good, Miss Clare. I'll bite my tongue off sooner 
than I'll offend that way again, if I’m to be sent to 
wait, on that My gracious! there, I am doing it 
again.” 

Clave shook her finger at her, laughing in spite of 
her efforts to.begrave, and flitted from the room, as 
sweet a vision of, youth and loveliness as ever glad- 
dened the heart of men. 

Claudia was in the,hall below, looking as calm and 
inscrutable as a marble sphynx; she was dressed 
with perfect taste,amd was beautiful as Cleopatra 
herself inthe days when her lover thought a world 
well lost forsher sake. 





As she deoked at:her Clare almost doubted the }-athantion for.» time, 


statement solately made-to her by Lyra. It seemed 
impossiblejthatthis stately, self-poised woman couid 
60 lately have given thewein to her naturally violempt 4 
temper, yet showgmoomisible trace of the agitatien. 
through which sheshedpassed. 

If Lyra’s personjaedmot borne proof of the truth 
of her statements Giarewwonld have doubted,it ; bat 
the girl’s hair wae tern, from beneath her hand 
chief, and her neck -here,@emeral soratches inflicted | 
by the polished, filberfaaile@iithe haad which new 
held a bouquet of rave(fewmeysahile she commented | 
on their beauty to asgmall young mean-qyho 
beside her. 

His figure was extremely slender, but straight as 
an arrow, and his carriage, naturally haughty, had 
acquired little grace or ease by intercourse with 
society. His complexion was sallow, his features 
sharply cut, and his pale, greenish-gray eyes were 
set beneath dust-coloured eyebrows. An immense 
quantity of hair of the same hue stood out from his 
head, as if he had recently been tearing it, and his 
long neck was bare, a la Byron. 

He was dressed in the extreme of fashion, and 
earried in his hand a scented handkerchief, fine and 
white enough for a lady’s use. 

As Clare tripped down the winding stairs, he 
threw himself into an attitude, and exclaimed, in 
blank verse of his own composition : 

***A goddess from the heights descends, 
Fair as Aurora in the early dawn, 
And scatters living light from eyes 
That scintillate sweet meaning.’ 
Dear Miss Coyle, I am charmed, enraptured with 
this new divinity. I feel that my heart is already 
one.” 

Claudia Jaughed musically. 

“ You are too susceptible, Mr. Brooke. Every new 
face that has any claims to prettiness produces a 
tumultuous sensation in the vital organ you call your 
heart. If you were only capable of a genuine pas- 
sion, the field is open to you here, Mrs. Adair 
wishes her heiress to make a suitable choice, and of 
course you, with your position and fortune, may 
enter the lists.” 

He bowed, with his hand upon his heart, and 
said: 

“TI never before valued the gifts of fortune at 
their true worth. You open paradise to me, Miss 
Coyle, and I think I shall profit by your suggestion. 
There issomething divine in love at first sight, and 
I am sure I feel it for the fair vision that approaches.” 

By this time Clare had gained the floor, and she 
came forward, and was duly presented to Mr. Brooke, 
the son of a retired physician who had made a large 
fortune, who resided on the opposite side of the river, 
and who was an old and esteemed friend of Mrs. 
Adair’s. 

Clare repressed the inclination to smile at the fan- 
tastic obeisance the young man, made, and said to 
Claudia : 

“T hope I have not kept you waiting for me. Idid 
not know you had come down.” 

“T have been watching ior you for ten minutes,” 
was the reply. “But there is yet time for you to 
make your appearance in the drawing-room before 
ones is announced. Mrs. Adair is expecting you 
there.” 

The three entered the large apartment, and Clare 
blushed to see her figure reflected from every side by 
the numerous mirrors upon its walls as she moved 


forward to the farther end, where her aunt was 
seated in alarge, velvet-covered chair, talking gaily 
with a tall, gray-haired man who stood beside her, 
He had a melancholy, cadaverous face and deep- 
sunken gray eyes, from which all light and joy seemed 
long since to have departed. 

A more lugubrions-looking man could hardly have 
been found, and when Mrs, Adair named him to her 
niece as Dr. Brooke he put out a long, .claw-like 
hand, and, in a deep voice that had littewibration, 
said : =) 
“TI am most happy to make your acquaintamee, 
Miss Ormond. I have met with your father, and I 
liked him.” 

Mrs. Adair here broke in : fs 

“Doctor, please give me your arm to :thed@inings 
room, for there. Castor bowing.at the door, and | 
that is the signal dordianer. ‘Here come Mr. Olif- 
ford and Jasper justdn:time.” J 

The two gentlemensentered, shaok hands ‘the 
doctor and his:con, thea Wir. Clifford drew. ' 
hand beneath his.arm, leawingithe'two young men to, 
escort Miss C ad : 

She bardly liked bei: roprtiated in this way,) 
and wondered a little romania if Mr. Clifford wag! 
thus early asserting ther@laim uponber which Mrs, 


aialed 


j.Adeir's favour. gave-him. UBut shewas a little con- 


mole d ~whenthey took their places at ithe table. Mr. 
‘Ciificrd. sat. istress-0f the house, and. 
warving to give her much 





‘Phe conversation became general when ‘the frifits 
and ices were put upon the table, and Clare found 
herself talking with a degree of ease and fluency 
that surprised herself when she remembered how 
little any of the company was known to her. 

Both Jasper and Mr. Clifford took pains to draw 
her out, and she felt grateful to them for the atten- 
tions they lavished upon her. Just before they arose 
from the table,"Jasper said to her, in a low tone: 

“ You have been under inspection, Miss Ormond, 
and I think the verdict is favourable. That grim 
old gentleman opposite is my aunt’s oracle, and he 
was asked here to-day to pass judgment upon you. 
That is why I took my place beside you. 1 wished 
to give you such poor assistance as I could reuder, 
to enable you to pass the ordeal with flying colours. 
I think you have proved a success.” 

She flashed a lightning. glance into his eyes, and 
saucily said : 

“Then I will claim you for my ally on all occa- 
sions when I need help. You shall be my preue 
chevalier, and wear my colours.” 

She took from one of the flower vases with which 
the table was decorated a lovely blush rose and 
held it towards him. Jasperaccepted it, and, dreamily 
regarding her, asked : 

“Don’t you think such a compact. will be rather 
dangerous to me, and to—to—somebody else ?” 

Clare looked very innocent as she replied: 

“Not unless we choose to run into danger with 
our eyes open. I want a friend beneath this roof, 
and I—yes, I think I can trust you, after what you 
said to me this morning.” 

“You may trust me, indeed; only, you see, it 
might be dangerons to trust myself, and I am no 
longer in the good graces of the person it is most 
important to you to please.” 

Clare made a wilful little grimace, and said, as 
they walked together towards the drawing-room : 

“T will try to make that person love me, for I feel 
grateful to her; but fhe way to do that is not to 
submit to unreasonable caprices. I,am going to be 
true to myself, and if she should like me.it will be 
well ; if not—--” 

She paused and changed colour slightly, 

Aftera brief silence Jasper said : 

“That will probably be your best course. I can- 
not help thinking that your intuitions are so true and 
good that they will guide you aright. Remember 
always that you have two staunch friends near you 
in my father and myself.” 

At the reference to Mr. Clifford her brow con- 
tracted slightly, and she almost impatiently replied : 

“TI cannot speak as freely to an elderly man like 
your father as I can to one nearer my ownage. I 
cannot help standing a little inawe of him.” 

Jasper regarded her with a penetrating glance ; 
he impressively said: 





h he placed her on his] 


aight hand. J @eserted the fair Claudia and} 
teak: his seat beeiae her ; Miss Coyle sat between the} 
‘two guests, wéllpleased to monopolise the attention }% 
of the, younget;eaap, while the doctor played the } 

| agreeable, could, to the old lady. ; 
i Megantly served, but it consisted 


“You must not be afraid of the best friend you 
can claim here, Miss Ormond. Above all, have per- 
fect faith in his honour and integrity of purpose.” 

Before Clare could reply they entered the drawing- 
room, and Brooke came to her side, while Claudia, at 
the solicitation of the doctor, seated herself at the 
piano, and played wild German music for him, for 
which he had a passion. 

Clare had in her that spice of coquetry which is in- 
herent in pretty, bright women, and she thought itno 
harm to amuse herself with the absurdities of her new 
acquaintance. Besides, she was flattered by Walter 
Brooke's evident admiration, when a noyal queen of 
beauty like Claudia Coyle was near. .&he had a keen 


.| memory, had read any ult of poetry since her 


school-days ended, andshe could.return quotation for 
quotation with an aptness that surprised and en- 
chanted her new admirer. eo drew himself 
into a recess of one of the but he furtively 
watched this young girl, who seemed to him a new 
revelation of feminine graceand Joveliness. Witha 
jhalf-sigk, he thought : t 
“Tf she had only come hither first, before that coil- 
g serpent had time to wind herséligbont.my, aunt, 
easy it would have*been foraneto/fallioto her 


s. Itis too late 31 ost davyeur with 
her,end any Seemann interest @nimy part 





i ruin this poor child.” 
‘Whe sharp, of thegid lady roused/him from 
erie. 


“®Oeme here, Jasper, and sit beside me. “Syarigh to 
wou a question. ; 
’ r tookitheeeatwhe indicated, whi ly just 
wacated by hisdather, who, witha nu mile 
went “ts 


aunt, Lameeady to answer youngmestion,” 
pwr. iy deaned back, appanesitly for- 


: fing else. 


‘ + er 
MNES re ene ca ee 
iitl-pn-anenesitientl ; Lthink her a very at- 


Gamlbrief enough. Don't you think that she 
peat Walter Brooke would make a suitable match ?” 
Jasper coldly replied : 

“T scarcely think you will be more fortunate in 
match-making in this instance than you were in 
another you wot of, aunt, if you think that shallow 
fop youder willbe successful with Miss Ormond.” 

This reply irritated’Mrs, Adair, and she replied : 

“Why not, pray? My wishes will have more 
might with her than they had with an ungrateful 
boy I.could name. She has more at stake than he 
had,. and therefore will be more pliable in my hands.” 

‘Yes, she is a woman, and therefore more depen- 
dent, and she has others to think of besides herself. 
But, my dear annt, for that very reason you should 
allow her perfect freedom of choice.” 

“That is what I intend to do; but if she do not 
choose one to please me, back she goes, and she. will 
get nothing from me. When she and you have both 
ruined yourselves, perhaps you will take it in your 
wise heads to fall in love with and console each 
other. Who knows? As old Gummige says, ‘ Every- 
thing goes by contraries.’” 

“Since I have been so unfortunate as to offend 
you irrevocably, I can only hope that this young lady 
will be more tractable than myself. If she consult 
her interests, she certainly will.” 

“Hum! What a precise young man you are, Jas- 
per. I have no patience with people who are blind 
to—to the wishes of those who are interested in 
them.” 

“T do not understand you, sunt.” 

“A month or two hence, perhaps, I shall be more 
easily comprehended. Here comes the doctor to say 
that they are going.” 

Doctor Brooke, after thanking Claudia formally 
for the pleasure she had given him, came towards the 
lady of the house, and solemnly said : , 

“TI dare not expose myself to the night air on the 
water, and therefore I must take my leave, dear ma- 
dam, though inclination would detain me here many 
hours yet, if I could consult it alone.” f 

“Must you go, dear friend? Since it is so, pray 
tell me what impression my niece has made on. you- 
Your opinion hag great weight with me, you know.” 

“IT think her charming. Young, impressible, and 
easily moulded, you will. have no trouble in guiding 
her as you wish. I have watched her, and I thiak 
she will be a comfort to you, and a blessing.” 

“Oh, I hope so—I hope so; for I have suffered 
much through the -wilfulness of the young peyple I 
have had to deal with.” 

The doctor and his son took their leave, promising 
to repeat the visit very soon, and the old,lady retired 
to her room as soon as they had gone. 


CHAPTER XXI: 
A poat with an awning and cushionedseats awaited 
Doctor Brooke and his son ina. little cove at. the 
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lower end of the lawn. A stalwart man wasin charge 
of it, and the two gentlemen seated themselves, and 
conversed in low tones. 

“ Youseemed much pleased with the new favourite, 
Walter.” 

“Pleased! Iam ages gonein love with her al- 
ready, Such taste, such fondness for my favourite 
authors, I scarcely expected to find in so young a 
girl, She and I perfectly agree in our estimate of 
Byron, Scott, and the Lake poets.” 

“Of course you found her adorable,” replied the 
elder man, with a slight tinge of cynicism in his tone. 
“Phe question is, how long wi!l the impression last ? 
for you were quite as enthusiastic about Claudia Coyle 
when you first made her acquaintance.” 

“That is true; for who could help bowing down 
before so magnificent a woman? Fora whole month 
I was bewitched by that fascinating being, and it 
seems to me that was'a long time to devote to one 
woman when there are so many charming creatures 
to claim one’s attention.” 

The doctor made a gesture of impatience : 

“You are incorrigible, Walter; but this is not a 
question of mere admiration. With~me it means 
marriage, and settling down to be constant to one 
woman. I wish you to marry, as you have long 
known, and Miss Ormond is suited to you in every 
respect. I hardly think ‘Mrs.Adair will throw her 
over, and shecould not find a better match for ber 
heiress than you would be.” 

“ I don’t know about that. Mrs. Adair isastrange 
old woman, and if she thonght any one was specu- 
lating on the chances of. getting her money, she’d be 
very apt to throw him over, as you expressit. It 
is my belief that if Miss Coyle had not shown too 
great a willingness to beinfluenced by her, she would 
have had no rival brought to Riverdale. It is very 
difficult to deal with a jealous old woman almost in 
her dotage, and I hardly think Mrs. Adair treated 
Claudia fairly.” 

“What claims had that handsome adventuress 
upon her?” asked his father, sternly. “Mrs. Adair 
is by no means in her dotege ; she is a clear-headed 
woman, and very rightly decided that among her 
own kindred. she could find one better deserving of 
her favours than Claudia Coyle. The young girlshe 
has brought here is ‘more jikely to retain her placé 
in her atuat’s good graces than a more artful and ex- 
perienced person.” 

“You may be right; sir; but I think the Cliffords 
will get the better of all who come to Riverdale with 
the hope of rivalling them with the old: dame.” 

“So you think that, do you?” was»the sarcastic 
reply. ‘Now I happen to know that Dick Olifford 
could have got the whole by marrying Laura Adair, 
and he refused her. . Jasper, in’ like manner, could 
have been the winner if he had listened to the old 
lady’s proposal to take Olaudia, and, with her, the 
reversion of the estate.” 

“How did you find :that out? 
credible.” 

“ Yet it is perfectly true; and I heard it from Mrs. 
Adair herself. She has always confided her troubles 
tome; but of course I tell you thisim confidence.” 

“If that is true, then Clare Ormond is designed 
for either the father or the son. I may flirt with her 
as much as I please, and it will not alter her destiny.” 

“Do not jump to conclusions so rapidly. Mr, 
Clifford is too old to make a fool of himself with a 
wife of seventeen; and Jasper has offended the old 
lady so deeply by his contumacy with regard to 
Claudia that even if the young people fell in love 
with each other, I believe she would put her veto on 
such d@ marriage.” 

“Yet you declare she is not in her dotage. If 
she took a fancy to make a match between Jasper and 
Claudia when she was infatuated with the latter 
would it not’ be far better ‘to make one bettveen him 
and Olare ?” 

“IT thought you were'in love with the young lady 
yourself?” said the doctor, drily. 

Walter shrugged his shoulders. 

“Yes, in iy way, but it’s only skin deep. I'am 
not going to make a fool of myself by asking any girl 
to marry me unless I am perfectly sure of the ground 
Istandon. Mrs. Adair may pretend to be confiden- 
tial with you, but she has not told you what she has 
most at heart—a onion between her godson and her 
heiress. I saw her-smile complacently more than 
once at dinner when the two seemed interested in 
what they were saying to each other. Depend upon 
it, pater, the old woman has found out that the best 
way to make:.young) people fall in love-with each 
other is to make a show of opposition.” 

“T cannot agree with you, and if you would only 
be in earnest, I think ‘your chance of success would 
be very good. For a long time I have not seen a 
girl . approve of as entirely as I do of Miss Or- 
mound.” 


It sounds in- 


“Very well, then; I am content ‘to take my 
chances, I can ‘take opportunity by the forelock,’ 








and have a nice time flirting with that pretty crea- 
ture, till I find out what Mrs. Adair’s views for her 
young relation really are. I am not amarrying man, 
pater, but if the old lady would come down hand- 
somely, and the young one were dreadfully in love 
with me, I can’t say but I might be tempted to the 
folly you wish me to perpetrate.” 

“You will never be serious, Walter. Idon’t‘know 
where you get your lightness of nature from; ‘you 
are not like your sainted mother, and still less do you 
resemble me. ‘T'o me life has been almost atragedy ; 
to you it is simply a farce.” 

“ Better the last than the first, father. ‘Man struts 

his little hour upon the stage ;’ of coursé the im- 
mortal bard meant the comic stage, for we cannot 
rant through life as the tragic hero does. ‘ Vatiety’s 
the spice of life,’ and I’ve found it true so far as 
women are concerned. Don’t ask me to devote my- 
self exclusively to one as long as the ‘Cynthia of 
the minute’ has such charms for mo.” 
“You are an absurd coxcomb!” said his father, 
irritably, “and it is but time wasted in trying to 
induce you to'act like a sensible man. Here'we are 
at the landing, ‘and I am glad of it, for I am tired of 
you and your folly.” 

The boat grounded, and the two got out, and the 
oarsman chained the lig ht craft up under a shelter 
erected for the purpose. 

On the rising ground, a few hundred yards from 
the landing, stood one of those irregular houses, built 
at different times, and forming an incongracus whole, 
but often more agreeable to live in than more pre- 
tentious abodes. A piazzwextended the whole length 
of the front, and there was a wealth of shade around 
it most welcome at that season of the year. 

Doctor Brooke was a widower, with this only son 
and a daughter three years older than Walter. Ju- 
dith kept house for him, ‘and eared for little beyoud 
her own home. 

Doctor Brooke had accumtlated a handsome for- 
tune in his profession, and ‘at sixty he retired to this 
country place, which was bequeathed to him by a 
brother, to whose large estate he also fell heir. 

At the age of thirty-five he had married a lady to 
whom he had’ been many years engaged. She had 
no fortune, and until success in his profession was 
secured her family would not permit her to give him 
her hand. 

A man of deep, concentrated nature, with bim to 
love once was to love for ever, and when, at the end 
of the fifth year of théir union, his wife died, he was 
inconsolable ; he had never thought of giving her a 





Mabel’s feet were weary, her framo was exhausted, 
but her spirit was high and unflagging. 

“ Wemust reach La Roncevilie. We must see if 
they arein distress there. We must endeavour to help 
them, mon bon ami,” sho said, addressing the 
steward. 

At last the fatiguing two miles of road were 
passed, and they stood under the entrance gates of 
the chateau. An old woman camo'out of the lodge. 
She threw up her hands when she perceived the 
steward. 

““Ah, monsieur,” she cried, “the Prussians have 
come. Our people have been beforehand with them, 
and have set the place on fire. It lias been burning 
since four o'clock in the afternoon. Have you heard 
nothing about it in Paris?” 

“Nothing,” returned tho steward. 

“They'came down fifteen thousand strong,” said 
theold woman. “ ‘They marched straight to the cha- 
teau, thinking to take up their quarters there, and to 
make themselves comfortable. But the barbarians 
will be disappointed.” 

The okd woman clruckled. 

“ Have theyhave they been near La Roncevillo 2?” 
faltered the steward. 

“Not yet, but they are coming. Only two wag- 
gon loads of goods set forth from here, and we have 
heard they have'been met by a Prussian detachment, 
and the contents appropriated. Madame’s most 
valued drawing-room suites of polished ebony, in- 
laid with gold, with cushions and couches of cloth of 
gold, and chairs of rich rose-coloured satin, worth, 
O Ciel! aking’s'ransom. Madame is frantic, She 
sevs she can save nothing but her clothes and her 
jewels, and part of her plate. ‘I'wo carriages are 
ordered, and they will start off at once for the station. 
Everything else will be left for those rascals to do 
as they please with. Oh, itis asin, and a shame, and 
apity! Let them once get inside there, aud I and 
my old man would like to burn tho chitean down 
about their ears, as soon as ever they have eaten 
their supper and lain down in their beds.” 

“Oh, for shame, madame!” cried Mabel, “ that 
would be-murder, horriblc murder ; besides, the cha- 
teau is too beautiful to be burned. It is a pity the 
French should destroy their own palaces and cha- 
teaux, surely.” 

Then, leaning upon tho arm of Monsieur Grinean,. 
Mabel went along’the avenue towards the chiteau. 
It was.a tolerably long way ‘as we know, and by the 
time they came in front of the house the poor girl 
felt ready to sink with fatigue. Lights here and 





successor. He invoked her image on’ all i 
and seemed evér to’ be 
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ious of her pres near 
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As Mrs. Brooke had not been beautiful, and the 
doctor was a hard, dry-looking man, who had not the 
slightest sense of the ridiculous, the comments of 
the outside world upon the scenes ‘sometimes wit- 
nessed in his drawing-room were often more amusing 
than complimentary to the actors in them. 

He had a literary mania too, and ‘held sotrées at 
his house, whenever a person of any pretensions to 
distinction in that direction chanced to come into the 
neighbourhood. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
Strive—endeavour : it profits more 
To fight and fail than on time's dull ‘shore 
‘o sit an i iler ever. 
For to him who bares his arm to the strife, 
Firm at his post in the battle of life, 
The victory faileth never. 
** Endeavour.” 

“ Ler us goon,” said Mabel, speaking ‘in calm de- 
termination. “ I assure you, Monsieur Grineau, that 
I have not the least fear.” 

With a quiet power she contrived to calm the 
perturbation of the frightened steward, and they 
walked on through ‘the night. The autumn breeze 
rose up suddenly, 'stirred the foliage, and seemed to 
whisper wild secrets among the branches. There 
was a crescent moon that night, behind the fleecy 
clouds, with one attendant star. There was some- 
thing weird in the aspect of the sky, something 
mysterious in the whisperings of the trees. 

The crowd still moved on,a long way ahead of 
Mabel and the steward—such a long way atiead; in- 
deed, that it was only the echoes of the voices that 
reached the ears of the old man and the young girl. 
The very reverberation of those voices sounded un- 
real through the darkness. And now and anon that 
awful booming of the cannon spoke forth like a ery 
from the other side of that gulf which separates us 





from the unseen world. 





there ¢ linthe windows. ‘They moanted tie 
marble*steps and knocked at the door. It was some 
time before the sammons was answered. Then the 
gargon Jacob appeared. 

“Ah, thank Heaven and the fates, it is you!” he 
cried, “and not the Prussians, monsieur and made- 
moiselle, Have you heard the news? They have 
arrived—they are quartering themselves down in 
the village: below. Poor Madaine La Rosette has a 
whole detachment at the ‘White Lily of I’rance.’ 
She has not’ enough beds, and somo of them are 
obliged ‘to sleep upon the floor in her largo coffees 
room on Clean straw, covered over with blankéts, tho 
raseals. ‘Madame is in her own rooms in hysterics. 
She can ‘hope to save nothing now but her clothes 
and her jewellery, aud perlaps just the best part of 
theplate. <Asfor the waggons, tiiey were seized long 
ago. The carriages have been ordered to convey ma- 
dame and the children, Madame Maisonette,an1 Made- 
moiselle Carrington to the station. For you, Monsieur 
Grineau, you bad better pack up what you value the 
most. Wehave all done so,” continued Jacub, with 
a siguificant nod. 

“ Meanwhile we are starving with hunger,” said 
Mousieur Grineau. “This poor child and myself 
must eat and drink before we can do anything else. 
Do you bring us, Jacob, whatever the larder affords 
quickly into this'room, and the lamp.” 

He led Mabel by the hand into the room, a sort of 
antechamber, furnished in crimson cloth. 

“ Sit'down, thy child,” said tie old man, leading 
Mabel to a chair. 

Mabel sank into it, wearily. 

“ Tonght to go and help tho countess,” she said, 
feebly. 

“ One can’t do impossibilities,” responded Grineau ; 
“you must eat and drink before you can be of service 
to anyboily. Madame has plenty of people to help 
her, and, as Jacob said, it is useless for her to think 
of saving anything besides her jewels, part of’ her 
wardrobe, and some of her plate. Only what gocs 
with her will be safe, and there’s not room for more 
things than those in the large carriage. I shall fol- 
low with whatever can manage to collect; only 
madame must expect to be robbed to the right and 
left, not only by those dogs of Prussians, but by her 
own servants. If the countess were wiee, she would 
remain here, and all would be safe. But what can 
you expectfrom a woman?” with which contemptaous 
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slur on the fair sex Monsieur Grineau wound up his 
tirade. 

Jacob came in presently with refreshments and 
wine and a lamp, and, after a hasty but hearty meal, 
of which they both stood sorely in need, the old man 
and the young lady proceeded to the apartments of 
the countess. 

Here, indeed, everything was in confusion, and 
everybody was excited. Madame Maisonette and two 
or three female servants were rurivivg about here, 
there, and everywhere, taking out rich dresses of 
satin, silk, and velvet, many-hued .as the flowers of 
summer, from the various wardrobes, chests, and clo- 
sets. ‘hese velvets and silks were folded up and 
laid in packing-cases. 

The countess herself was weeping, but, at the 
same time, she was employed in sorting over the 
precious contents of her jewel cases, of which she 
had several. Sets of diamonds, opals, rubies, and 
emeralds glittered in the lamplight as the countess 
laid them in their beds of satin and white velvet. 
She locked and clasped them up one after another, 
then all these cases were laid in a large square box 
of ebony. When Monsieur Grineau entered, the 
countess burst into fresh weeping. 

“We shall be robbed of every shred we possess 
unless you can help us, Monsieur Grineau.” 

“Ah, madame! You would not lose one thread if 
you would remain,” said the steward, shaking his 
head. 

“Never,” said the countess. “I would rather 
die than stop an hour in the house with’ these Prus- 
sians. Help us! help us, Monsieur Grineau. See, 
there is one box of plate corded up; there is more, 
much more,” and the countess wrung her hands in 
despair. 

Mabel’s little pupils, already equipped for their 
journey, were running about the room ina high state 
of delight at the prospect of the change, the night 
journey, and the pleasure of being allowed to sit up 
late and eat biscuits and fruit instead of being dis~- 
missed to bed. 

Mabel came forward and assisted the countess. In 
ashort while six packing-cases, a trunk containing 
plate, and the black ebony jewel box were all pro- 
nounced ready for removal. Then the countess was 
enveloped in a hood and travelling-cloak, the carriage 
was announced, and the party proceeded down the 
grand staircase to the front entrance. ‘lhe countess 
insisted that all her servants should at once leave 
the chiteau, so that the detested Prussians should 
not find one person to minister to their wants. 

** At least suffer me to remain, madame, that I may 
bring away the plate and some of the pictures,” said 
the steward. 

“They will murder you, Grineau,” shrieked the 
impulsive countess. “I can't do without you in 
Paris—I can’t do without you for aday. You have 
got all the money, Grineau, have you not? I have 
packed twenty thousand francs in notes in my jewel 
case. We shall have to furnish a house in Paris 
anew. What useless expense! And to leave these 
vile Germans all our goods! It is horrible!” 

Very obstinate, however, was the countess. She 
insisted upon every servant passing out of the house 
before her eyes. ‘There was a whole retinue of them. 
All their belongings and luggago stood around them. 
‘hese servants were all to follow to the house in 
Paris ; madame had no idea whatever of retreuching. 
‘The heavy doors of the chateau were closed and locked, 
and the keys handed to the countess seated in her car- 
riage. 

“ Now,” said she, with a bitter smile, shaking her 
little aristocratic head, with ita long fair curls, ‘* now 
those ruffians will have to break into my house, 
robbers as they are.” 

The idea that the foreign soldiers would so de- 
mean themselves seemed to give great satisfaction to 
the little French countess. 

The large, heavily-laden carriage rolled away. 
Mabel sat nursing the little girl on her lap; the boy 
was on the knees of Madame Maisonette. The 
countess, her lady’s-maid, the coachman and footman, 
together with all the heavy packing-cases, made a 
very great load even for the two strong carriage 
horses. The countess was of opinion that it would 
be better to drive straight to Paris, instead of going 
by the railway. 

“ We will put up at an hotel for the night,” said 
the countess. “Can you recommend us one, Made- 
moiselle Carrington ?” 

Mabe! mentioned the Hé:cl des Foréts, and thither 
was the coachman desired tv go. What a strange 
journey was that night drive, accompanied by the 
growling of cannon and the hideous, hoarse voices 
of the mitrailleuses, for already the hostile army was 
encamped about the devoted city, although passage 
was still allowed through the gates. 

It was not necessary to pass the Prussian line at 
this state of the siege; and when the La Ronceyille 
equipage drew up before the gate of the barrier it 





was admitted after very little parley, and in a littie 
while they were rolling over the stoues of Paris. 

At this time the streets and boulevards were lighted 
as brilliantly as they had ever been. ‘Those terrible 
crowds which Mabel had noticed in the daytime were 
increased now. 

The luxurious and fastidious countess turned away 
in horror at the sight of those specimens of humanity 
on whose upturned faces the bright glare of the gas 
fell. 

“Good Heaven! who are all those dreadful 
people ?”’ she said. 

Then she was told by Madame Maisonette, grimly 
enough, that since the police had been disbanded 
these dreadful persons had come out of their lairs, and 
that it was thought by many that while the respect- 
able inhabitants were engaged in defending the city 
these miscreants of the back streets would have 
Paris and its riches, its hapless women and little chil- 
dren, entirely at their mercy. 

“ You are saying all this to frighten me,” said the 
countess, sobbing, “ because I would not stay at 
La Ronceville to evtertain those vile Prussians.” 

Arrived at the Hétel des Foréts, Mabel was sent 
up at once to make arrangements with Madame St. 
Pierre. She found the hotel nearly empty, and the 
St. Pierres delighted at the arrival of a rich and aris- 
tocratic family like that of La Ronceville. 

Mabel hired all the best apartments—a handsome 
suite on the second floor, which had not been let for 
months. She also ordered a supper, such as she knew 
the countess would require, then went down again 
to the entrance where the luggage had been carried 
in. All was counted over carefully. Six cases con- 
taining the wardrobe of the countess, the square 
trunk tilled with plate, a box for Madame Maisonette, 
and a smaller one for the maid, and—and—the jewel- 
case—madame's ebony jewel-case! ‘I'hat was put 
under the seat, surely? Here to the right! No, no 
—to the left! Well, surely inthe pocket at the back 
of the carriage? Who had put it in? Why, Ma- 
dame Maisonette. 

“ Ah, no, madame,” cried the housekeeper, indig- 
nantly. “ You yourself, madame la comtesse, if you 
will condescend to remember, would not suffer it to 
go out of your hands one moment, aud you would 
carry it downstairs yourself.” 

“ And,” cried the little count, who had been listen- 
ing attentively to all this, “it was heavy, and mamma 
put it down, and ma seur and I we pushed it under 
the dressing-table for fun while mamma was talking to 
Monsieur Grineau, and we forgotall about it. Mamma 
forgot all about it, and——” ag 

Here the enraged countess flew like a wild cat at 
her little son, boxed his ears, even pulled out some of 
his hair. All the impetuosity of the French charac- 
ter came out strongly on this occasion. The child 
cried bitterly. 

Mabel came to the rescue. 

“ Madame,” she said, sweetly and simply, “ will 
you suffer me to return to La Ronceville, that I may 
bring away your great treasure? Probably no Prus- 
sians have arrived yet at the chateau. I shall know 
exactly where to find it. I can go by train, for I 
know you do not wish your carriage and horses to 
pass again through the barriers. So do you let the 
horses go to the bait stables, and you go up to Ma- 
dame St. Pierre, who will make you very comfortable. 
I can take a cab to the station, and when I arrive at 
St. Cloud I can walk to the chiteau. Give me the 
keys. Under my cloak I can carry the box without 
suspicion. ‘There is one more train to St. Cloud to- 
night, I know, and one which leaves St. Cloud and 
arrives in Paris at midnight. I am not afraid.” 

“Those diamonds are worth a willion francs,’’ 
sobbed Madame La Ronceville. 

“Suffer me to go and bring them to you, madame,” 
replied Mabel, calmly. 

‘There was something in her heroic self-possession 
which gave confidence to the countess. Finally the 
key was given into her hand, and she was entrusted 
with this most important aud dangerous mission. 
She took her place in a cab and was driven to the 
station, took her ticket for St. Cloud, and arrived 
there at a quarter-past ten. 

There was no carriage to be hired, and she was 
obliged to perform the weary two miles again on foot. 

The old porter and his wife had not been turned 
away from the lodge at the gates, so that when she 
rang the summons was auswered at once by the 
woman, 

“ Mademoiselle,” she exclaimed, “fly! The Prus- 
sians are in the chateau!” 

“ Already !” 

“Yos, already. Some of them are cooking their 
suppers in the great kitchen ; more of them are get- 
ting drunk down in the cellars; others are packing 
up the plate, sheets, carpets. Ab, mademoiselle, 


“T have left something there, and I must go and 
fetch it,’”’ said Mabel. 





“Oh, mademoiselle, take care! A house full of 
soldiers, and half of them drank; and you so young 
and so pretty! ‘Take an old woman's advice and do 
not go in.” 

Mabel’s heart quailed in spite of herself. Never- 
theless, she had undertaken the mission, and sho re- 
solved to go on with it. 





CHAPTER XIX. 
Now shook the hills by thunder riven, 
Now rushed the steed to battle driven, 
And louder than the bolts of Heaven 
flashed the red artillery. Campbell. 

“TI wave left something there,” persisted Mabel, 
calmly ; “something that I must bring away.” 

“If it is anything of value,” cried the old woman, 
“the Prussians have it already, mademoiselle.” 

“If so,” responded Mabel, “ I suppose I must sub- 
mit ; but I will try and find it.” 

Then she pushed on the old woman into the 
avenue. She heard nothing for a time but the wind 
whispering among the branches. ‘Ihe Prussians di 
not appear to be making a noise, and even when she 
came right in front of the great, splendid chateau 
there were no sounds of shouts or laughter. ‘Had ik 
been a German schloss occupied by French troops 
it is probable that the lively Gauls would have made 
far more noise—mirth and merriment, songs and 
laughter would surely have echoed and reechoed on 
all sides. 

Mabel came up close to the chat She ted 
the marble steps. ‘The front door stood ajar—posi- 
tively ajar; it had been opened by some German 
locksmith. Some one had lighted a lamp, and placed 
it on one of the inlaid tables in the entrance hall. 

Now that Mabel had actually entered the house 
she could hear the deep, gutteral voices of the Ger 
mans. They were evidently in some of the rooms 
which opened from the entrance hall. Her know- 
ledge of their language was not profound, having 
been entirely obtained from the governess at Long 
more Grange, but, such as it was, it enabled her to 
gather the fact that the rough, thick voices were en- 
gaged in taking inventories verbally of the various 
couches, carpets, and cabinets which the rooms con- 
tained. 

One door stood half-open, and Mabel from her sta- 
tion on the staircase could perceive several men iti 
uniform seated round a table on which a lamp was 
placed. One of them hada book open before him 
and an inkstand stood at his side; the pen was in 
his hand, and when a rough voice shouted out “ 'T'wo 
couches of rich damask” the mau made an entry in 
his book. 

Evidently La Ronceville was to be plundered and 
sacked, and all its treasures ruthlessly appropriated. 

Mabel went up the grand staircase, her limb 
trembling, partly from weariness, partly from nervous 
excitement. She reached the first landing unmolested. 
‘The dressing-room of Madame de la Ronceville, where 
the young count had ‘pushed the ebony box beneath 
the draperies of the dressing-table, lay at the end of 
a passage which led from that landing. There was 
no one in the passage, but there were voices in the 
rooms which opened from it—still those same deep, 
gutteral voices which France at that time so de- 
tested. 

Mabel stood still and hesitated. It was highly 
probable that she would find the dressing-room of 
the countess occupied. There was rich furniture in it, 
figured satin curtains before the windows and around 
the bed, vases, statuettes, aad mirrors—everything 
that was costly; everything that could tempt the 
greed of “these robbers of the Rhine,” as Madame 
de la Ronceviile had called them. 

Mabel wore a long, dark cloak—a kind of water- 
proof for travelling. On her head was a simple hood 
of black lace. She had taken the cloak with her in 
the morning as a precaution against change of weather, 
and she was glad that she had chosen this sombre 
attire, for had any one come out of either of the rooms 
it would have been difficult to distinguish her form 
in that dimly lighted passage. ‘Che full difficulty of 
the task she had undertaken smote upon her pain- 
fully while she stood hesitating iu the shadow of « 
doorway. Sometimes she thought she would boldly 
go forward and ask to see the officer in command, 
tell him the truth respecting the jewels of the 
countess, ask of him as an officer and a gentleman to 
return them to her, and even to send her under safe 
escort to the station. It seemed in demanding this 
that she would only be asking common justice. But 
then she reflected that the scales of justice were fre- 
quently upset during these times of war. Terrible 
tales had come up from the provinces of the rapacity 
of the Germaus and their inordinate love of greed and 
plunder. 

She had heard stories of families being obliged to 
leave their houses through dread of the shells, not 
through any dislike of entertaining the invaders. 
‘These houses had not been shelled, but soldiers had 
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entered them and appropriated every stick of fur- 
niture and every article of clothing. When the hap- 
less women and children returned to their dwellings 

hey found them empty and desolate, mye ore of 
all the comforts which it had taken years of labour 
.o procure. The greedy German soldiers had turned 
adeaf ear to the supplications of these hapless French 
peasants. The clothes, house linen, and other articles 
of light furniture had been sold, and other heavier 
goods had been burned as fuel. 

Could Mabel then expect that the commanding 
officer, whoever he might be, would hesitate to pounce 
upon such a mine of treasure as the ebony box of the 
countess contained? The opals and rubies, the dia- 
monds and emeralds, were of value sufficient to feed 
the whole German army for a twelvemonth or more. 
Then there were the twenty thousand francs in notes. 
No; Mabel resolved that she would not trust to the 
honour or appeal to the pity, the chivalry, or even 
the sense of justice of these Prussians. 

At last, feeling that she could gain nothing by wait- 
ing, she walked suddenly and swiftly forward, and 
now she stood at the door of the dressing-room of tho 
countess. There were no voices there ; the room was 
in darkness. She went on towards where sho knew 
the dressing-table stood, stooped down, and felt be- 
neath the draperies. There was no box there. It 
was gone—gone ! 

Sick at heart felt Mabel. How could she go back 
to the distracted countess and inform her that her 
treasure was stolen? Nay, was not Madame Mai- 
sonette her foe—ever suspicious of her? Her offer- 
ing to return for the jewels would be looked upon 
with mistrust, and it would perhaps be considered 
that she had appropriated them for herself. 

She made up her mind, then, she would ask to see 
the commanding officer. Surely, if there were eighty 
men in that house, some among them would have 
hearts which could feel pity and souls alive to the 
claims of honour, justice, and manly probity. Before 
this war she had never heard that the Germans were 
an unjust, @ cruel, or a wicked people. Nay, they 
were even respected among the nations of Europe. 

She turned, then, to go downstairs again, for she 
imagined she should find those highest in authority 
iu some of the large salons on the ground floor. Again 
on the staircase she hesitated. In the room where 
the inventory was being taken and where men in uni- 
form crowded round the table, she saw some one sud- 
denly place near the lamp the very box she was in 
search of. 

She came on then, crossed the hall, and stood in 
the shadow of the door, peering in and trembling iu 
every limb. There were twenty men, at least, in 
that room. Some had handsome, frank, and pleasant 
faces, others were excessively ugly, and a few of 
these countenances were fierce and brutalised. 

Mabel could not tell who were officers and who 
were privates, because she knew nothing about the 
German uniforms or badges of rank. She still hesi- 
tated; then she heard one of the soldiers say some- 
thing about not being able to pick the lock of that 
box. The lucksmith had tried and found it was a 
patent which resisted his efforts, and that it would 
have to be taken to the makers in Paris. Then an- 
other cried out : 

* Saw through the wood!’’ 

Here a tall, stern, pale-faced young man interposed. 

“This box may contain something,” he said, 
“which might be injured by the sawing through of 
the lid. There are perhaps small, valuable paintings 
inside, or there may be precious Sdvres cups or vases, 
which would break like egg-shells if the lid crushed 
down upon them. I go into Paris myself to-morrow 
with an escort by means of a pass—I am to have an 
interview with Trochu. The maker's name is on the 
box. I will take it with me and have it picked.” 

Now was Mabel’s time ; but her courage failed her 
signally and miserably. She could not go forward 
among all those rough men and speak. She knew 
but little German, and had always found the lan- 
guage difficult to speak. Words seemed to fail her 
utterly. 

“Carry this box,” said the officer, “to that room 
hung with red cloth where my despatch-boxes are, 
then it will be ready for me in the morning.” 

Mabel shrank into a recess constructed near a pe- 
destal and statue. A soldier came out carrying a 
black box, Evidently he did not know what it con- 
tained, 

Now was her chance or never, for of course the 
room hung with red cloth was locked up. The sol- 
dier had the key of it, and in another moment it 
would be deposited among the despatch-boxes ; then 
the door would be shut again, and adieu for ever to 
the priceless jewels of the poor little countess. Mabel 
Sprang forward, and stood before the soldier. 

“Pardon, sir,” she said, speaking French, “I 
thought, according to the usages of warfare, that you 
= a a the goods of those that remained in the 

ouses 





The soldier grinned. His was one of the ugliest 
and most brutalised of the faces which Mabel noticed 
while standing at the door. 

“ Ay,” said he, “ madame must excuse me. I epeak 
no French,” 

Mabel then began, but more feebly, in German : 

“Ts it not the custom,” she said, ‘‘ to spare the 
goods of those that remain in the houses? Pray give 
me my box.” 

“Your box ?” 

“Tf you speak to your commanding officer,” said 
Mabel, “he will tell you that you ought to give me 
the box. You had better ask him.” 

She assumed a sort of confidence which she did not 
feel. The coarse-looking German soldier leered at 
her in a disagreeable manner, but Mabel walked to- 
wards the room from which the soldier had come out, 
and pointed with an assumption of command towards 
the officer who had given the orders respecting the 
ebony box, 

“Goand ask him, if you please,” she said, “* whether 
T am not to have my box.” 

Her heart beat fast to suffocation when the soldier, 
obeying her, walked into the room, approached the 
pale, fair officer, set the box befcre him on the table, 
and addressed him in thick, guttural German. His 
tone was so low and his speech so rapid that Mabel 
could not half understand what he said. The offi- 
cer’s face looked thoughtful and puzzled; but it was 
a countenance lighted by intelligence, and the ex- 
pression was refined by habits of cultivated thought ; 
still the lines about the mouth were hard and stern. 

Mabel could hardly hope for anything from the 
compassionate sympathies of yonder Prussian officer. 
Probably both the elements of compassion and sym- 
pathy were wanting in his organisation. Impartial 
justice, however, he would be likely to deal out, and 
some chivalry towards her sex he would surely ma- 
nifest. She felt her courage rise, then, when the tall 
young soldier left his seat and walked towards where 
she stood in the shadow of the doorway. He bowed 
low, and addressed her at once in excellent French, 
in which language Mabel was now completely at 
home. 

“ Pardon, madame,” he said. “Iam sorry I did 
not before know of your arrival, I regret much that 
you should have been left standing. Carl, bring a 
lamp and light us into another room. Madame can 
speak to me more freely there.” 

Carl brought the lamp. Mabel felt uneasy, and 
glanced at the box, which was still left on the table. 

“ La boite, monsieur,” she said. 

“True—the box!” he echoed, in French, and he 
smiled. “Madame will pardon me. These times of 
war are terrible times, which impose upon us irksome 
and repellant duties. I shall have first of all to be 
assured that the box is really the property of ma- 
dame ; secondly, what are its contents, and whether 
they are likely to be of any service to our Prussian 
soldiers.” 

Mabel’s heart sank within her. She had not con- 
sidered what she would say, or what story she should 
tell to these licensed robbers, for in that light it was 
natural she should regard them ; but it was also na- 
tural to her at all times to be truthful, and instinc- 
tively she kept as near to the truth as circumstances 
admitted. 

“‘ Monsieur,” she said, “the family left the house, 
taking with them only whatever was portable. Every- 
thing else was left for your German soldiers. This 
box, by mistake, was left behind, and I have come 
for it.” 

“ Pray walk forward,” said the young officer, po- 
litely. “I cannot consent to enter into discussion 
while madame stands.” 

Carl, the brutal-looking soldier, had already car- 
ried the lamp into an apartment which so far had es- 
caped pillage. It was a charming little room, furnished 
in blue satin and maple wood. Against the walls 
hung some exquisite paintings in massive gilt frames. 
There was an elegant piano of maple-wood, elabo- 
rately carved, fluted in azure satin to match the fur- 
niture, 

“They have fine taste, these French,” cried the 
officer, in delight. “Ah! what a beautiful piano! I 
wonder if the sound is as fine as the case. Be seated, 
mademoiselle, pray.” 

Mabel seated herself, and, the light falling full upon 
her countenance, tho officer perceived for the first 
time how beautiful she was. He smiled, feeling 
pleased, as do most men at the sight of beauty. 

“ Now will madame kindly tell me to whom the 
box belongs, and what it contains?” 

Mabel was silent fora moment. Would the truth 
help her or for ever deprive Madame de la Ronce- 
ville of her treasure? She knew not. 

“ Monsieur,” she said, “ the box belongs to Madame 
de la Ronceville, the countess, and I have come back 
for it.” 

“ Madame is then a friend of the countess,” said 
the officer. 





“T am governess in hor family,” replied Mabel. 

“ The box must contain something of great value, 
since madame has comé through the night for it, and 
into a house full of soldiers !” 

There was implied reproach in the words of the 
young German. Mabel kuew how punctilious is that 
nation in regard to female etiquette. A hot flush 
dyed her pale cheek. 

“Tam not a Frenchwoman, monsieur,” she said; 
“Tam English, and the women of my country are 
less scrupulous, perhaps, in regard to the outward 
forms of conduct than are the women of tho Conti- 
nent. Singleness of purpose and purity of intention 
are our shields and plate-armour whenever it bhap- 
pens that we have any enterprise to carry out amid 
the din of the battle of life; and such an enterprise 
have I now on hand—to restore to the countess that 
which is her rightful property. Surely you, who are 
a gentleman and a soldier, will assist me.” 

“Madame,” he replied, “nothing would give me 
more pleasure than to oblige you, and, if I can do so, 
rest assured that I will. But I have another duty to 
perform—a first duty. I must look after the inte- 
rests of my soldiers. What the law commands mo to 
retain for their benefit I must retain. With regard 
to the box, it was left in the house, and what was left 
in the house is our right. At the same time, if it 
contains family portraits or relics of any kind, I should 
be sorry to detain it from the countess. Perhaps, ma- 
dame,” he added, with a smile, “‘ you, who are so 
frank, will kindly tell me what it does contain?” 

“Relics valued by the family; certainly,” said 
Mabel, looking down. 

“Tf you will tell me that those will not be of any 
service to our soldiers,” said the officer, still smiling, 
ee: might be induced to return the box to this coun- 
tess. 

“T assure you the soldiers could not use them,” 
said Mabel, smiling in her turn. 

In imagination she saw the long, jeweHed ear- 
rings, bracelets, and necklaces of the countess adorn- 
ing the great ears and glittering on the coarse cloth 
jackets of the Prussian soldiers. 

“Could not use them!” said the officer, musingly. 
“ But are they of value so that they could be sold for 
money, which might purchase clothing and comforts 
for our poor fellows ?” 

Mabel was silent. She was no believer in the ulti- 
mate good which may be derived from telling false- 
hoods, yet she would willingly have hidden the truth 
from this stern officer. 

“Monsieur,” she said, yielding to a sudden im- 
pulse, “‘the box contains the jewels of the Deo la 
Roncevilles. I throw myself upon your honour, your 
chivalry, your mercy. A great portion of the fortune 
of the countess is contained in that box. These are 
troubled times. The De la Roncevilles have lost 
their great pension under the empire. Your soldiers 
under Manteuffel have driven out their tenant farmers, 
have burnt their houses, barns, and granaries to tho 
ground. Perchance the count and countess may re- 
ceive no rent for their land for some time to come. 
You have taken possession of this beautiful chAteau ; 
you are about to sack and spoil it, and divide all the 
wealth it contains among your troops, and I only 
plead for the jewels of Madame de la Ronceville left 
behind in the hurry and terror of flight. Monsieur, as 
a man and a soldier you will not refuse me, leaving 
out of the question the more refined titles of ofticer 
and gentleman.” 

“ Madame pleads eloquently,” said the officer, look- 
ing on the ground ; “and the honour and truthfal- 
ness of madame recall to mind the diamonds and the 
pearls which fell from the lips of the maiden in the 
fairy story. Would that I could follow the dictates 
of my own feelings, but the soldier on duty must not 
indulge in sentiment, feeling, or even compassion. 
Duty is a harsh, cold word, and it has sent many @ 
brave fellow to his death.” 

“Tt cannot be your duty in the sight of Heaven or 
of men,” cried Mabel, indignantly, “to take what is 
not yours!” 

The stern Prussian shook his head and frowned. 

“T have not been admitted into the council cham- 
bers above,” he said, “so that I cannot tell in what 
light the angels would regard my conduct. You, 
madame, are more likely than a rough, plain soldier 
to gain admittance to those celestial regions. But I 
know who will judge me—that is, the committee in 
the council chamber which will soon be established 
at Versailles, and if I were even not to be judged 
by my fellow-soldiers my military conscience would 
upbraid me if I considered the vanity and disappoint- 
ment of a French aristocratic family as having greater 
weight than the necessities of these my poor soldiers 
who have fought and bled for Fatherland. Madame, 
I entreat you, waste your eloquence no longer upon 
one so impervious to all considerations but those of 
duty. Captain Friedrich Reutlinger is well known 
in the service for the most unflinching—nay, the 
most unpitymg man in the army. It is not a dis- 
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tinction I am proud of—far from it, madame, since I | containing but a minimum of nitrogen; and it is 


am not cruel; I hate to inflict pain and administer 
disappointment, but if the path of duty led across 
the dead body of my father I should still follow it, 
though at the end of that path my owa grave was 
yawning for me, Madame, have pity in your turn on 
one whose heart is torn at witnessing your distress, 
and acknowledge that the discussion is ended.” 

He rose to his feet as he spoke. 

Mabel was silent from amazement. What men 
these Germans were. It was this dogged persistence, 
this unflinching disregard of all considerations that 
ran counter to their one desired end, which had won 
these Prussiaus their battles, and had placed France, 
bound, bleeding, and helpless, at their feet. 

(To be continued.) 





SCIENCE. 


Tapioca Parrer.—To prepare this paper, which 
is very useful for copying photographs by artificial 
light, 200 grammes of tapioca are soaked for two 
days in an equal weight of water ; 10 litres of water 
are added, and afterwards, for every litre of liquid, 
10 grammes iodide of potassium, 30 grammes chlo- 
ride of potassium, 1 gramme bromide of potassium, 
are dissolved, and tlie whole boiled for ten minutes, 
allowed to stand for a day, and decanted and filtered 
through fine linen. The paper is immersed in it 12 
to 20 sheets at a time—or can be floated upon it— 
for 15 to 20 minutes; it is then hung up to. dry in a 
dark room. If it has assumed a dark colour, thatis 
of no-consequence, as it disappears in the silver 
bath. ‘This is to be prepared in the, proportion of 
115,, and for every ounce of nitrate of silver, 50 to 
60 grains of citric acid to be added. Tho developer 
is made of 50 grains of pyrogallic acidand 80 grains 
citric acid in 30 ounces of water. The time of.ex- 
posure varies from 10 seconds to 25 minutes, accord- 
ing to the picture to be copied and the actinic force 
of the light. 

PLATING AND GILDING WITHOUT A BarrTERy. 
—A very useful solution of silver or gold for plating 
or gilding without the aid of a battery may be made 
as follows. ‘Take, say, one ounce of nitrate of silver, 
dissolved in one quart of distilled or rain water. 
When thoroughly dissolved, throw in a few crystals 
of hyposulphite of soda, which will at first form a 
brown precipitate, but which eventually becomes 
r.-Jissolved if sufficient hyposulphite has been em- 





ployed. A slight excess of this salt must, however, ! 


be added. The solution thus formed may be used 
for coating small articles of steel, brass, or German 
silver, by simply dipping a sponge in the solution 
and rubbing it over the surface of the article to be 
coated. We have succeeded in coating steel very 
satisfactorily by this means, and have found the 
silver so firmly attached to the steel (when ghe 
solution has been carefully made) that it has been 
removed with considerable difficulty. A solution of 
gold may be made in the same way, and applied as 
described. A concentrated solution of either gold 
or silver thus made may be used for coating parts 
of articles which have stripped or blistered, by ap- 
plying it with a camel’s-hair pencil to the part, and 
touching the spot at the same time with a thin, 
clean strip of zinc. 

New Process ror Strei.—M. Bérard employs 
gas as the calorific and purifying agent, the purifi- 
cation being partially completed before such dele- 
terious substances as sulphur, phosphorus, arsenic, 
etc., are thrown off. By the combined action of air 
and gas, he is enabled to reduce the waste to a mi- 
nimum by means of alternate oxidisation and reduc- 
tion, which regulate at will and with certainty, by 
means of de-carbonisation and re-carbonisation, the 
nature and quality of the product. The starting- 
point in his process is the employment of gas as a 
calorific agent, and the first difficulty was to fix 
upon the best kind of gazogene or retort. ‘The 
thickness of the bed of coal which the current of air 
should traverse is limited by the natural draught ; 
this is invariably insufficient for the saturation of 
the oxygen of the air, and its transformation into 
carbonic oxide—an indispensable condition of 
thorough action and a good quality of gas. M. 
Bérard overcomes this difficulty by a current of air 
sapplied by a blast engine, by which means the bed 
of coal is made of the necessary thickness for the 
carbonic acid to be converted into carbonic oxide ; 
while the operation of cleansing is rendered easy by 
a moveable botiow. When the combustible is wet, 
steam mixes with the gases, and, by reducing the 
tempurature, prevents the complete transformation 
of the tar into carburetted hydrogen. Toavoid this 
result, the gas is made to traverse a bed of incan- 
descent coke, by which means the decomposition of 
the steam and tar is completed, no trace of carbonic 
acid being left; while the gases retain a very high 
temperature, and do not require re-heating. By this 
method the gas obtained is of excellent quality, 
being rich in hydrogen and carburetted hydrogen 








free from carbonic acic, steam and tar. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 
Now consci wakes despair 
That slumbered, wakes the bitter memory 
Of what he was, what is, and what must be, 





Milton. 

Ir was true. The figure upon the back seat of the 
Countess Pheefaux’s fantastic mourning-coach was 
neither more nor less than a great painted doll, which 
the cunning old woman had, in anticipation of just 
such an attempt as this, dressed up in some of her 
finery, and put to bait the trap she had set for these 
villains. Mack, the coachman, had had his lesson, 
and had played bis part of the bribed false driver 
matchlessly, and the footmen their parts as well. 

If the real, living countess could have. beheld the 
demoniac looks cast upon her waxen representative, 
would her brave, whimsical heart. have quailed 1 
wonder ? 

“Gentlemen,” said one. as he shook, his clenched 
fist in the face of the dummy, “ that woman is not 
what she seems, any more than this doll is the 
Countess Pheefaux,; and while she lives there is no 
such word as ety for us. Listen, the Countess 
Pheefaux is the French detective Vidocg! I am 
satisfied of it.” 

This assertion. was received by the others with 
black and startled looks. Inastate of great excite- 
ment they adjourned to an inner room, having first 
instructed him who had driven the coach hither to 
take it some distance away, as.swiltly as might be, 
and leave it. 

“ We must quit this place in no time,” said one as 
they gathered within. ‘“ That coach was probably 
followed all the way here, and the spy has gone back 
to the city to report. We shall be overhauled in less 
than two hours if we wait here.” 

‘Yhere was a general move towards a table at the 
upper end of the hall, behind which stood he who had 
asserted that their mysterious enemy was the French 
detective. 

The entire company was without masks. He who 
seemed the leader was tall, with a restless, sharp, 
gray eye, a rather handsome but worn-looking face, 
and a profusion of auburn locks, which he wore quite 
long and flung straight back, His brows were knit 
with perplexity ‘and anger as he glancéd over the 
group of gloomy and vexed countenances. 

“ We’re minus two of our number,” he said, angrily. 

“There's a report that Rutgeris going to turn 
queen's evidence,” remarked one, 

‘He must not have the chance,” sternly said he 
who had spoken before, and whom the rest called 
Bohun. “Bat we must settle the countess first.” 

“It’s my opinion she’s the evil oue,” grumbled a 
third voice, 

“She’s worse than that,” sneered Bohun. ‘ She’s 
our enemy, and I don’t believe the old gentleman 
with cloven hoofs is,” 

The cloud on the faces about him darkened still 
more heavily at this speech, though a forced laugh 
ran round, 

A man who had hitherto remained silent, only 
gloomily watching the others, now strode forward with 
a balf-defiant air. 

“T protest,” he said, slowly, glancing about him, 
“against any more business like that of poor Norris, 
And I protest, because when [| joined you Iwas dis- 
tiactly given to understand that you never took life 
in the pursuit of yourschemes, ’m villaiu enough, 
but I object to that!” 

** Why ?” said Bohun. 

“ There are reasons enough, but the only one that 
you would care for is, that 1 consider it dangerous.” 

“Isn't it more dangerous to let a traitor live than 
to destroy him ?” 

“You had no absolute proof that Norris was a 
traitor.” 

“ We had proof thathe meant to turn traitor. Wasn’t 
he watched tampering with our prisoners? Put that 
veside his notorious intimacy with this disguised 
enemy of ours. Ihave not one doubt in my own 
mind that the Countess Pieefaux is what I have said 
—Vidocq himself. He wants to add the destruction 
of the Fatal ‘I'welve to his list of achievements in the 
cause of justice, and, if he live, he is pretty sure tu 
do it.” 

Bohun uttered these words “if he live” in a 
fearfully low and significant voice, looking about him 
with his keen gray eyes, aud taking in the expression 
of every face there ina flash. 

What he read on most deepened the look of deter- 
mination ov his own. 

He turned back to the man he had called Seymour. 








Seymour’s face was set in desperate opposition to 
what he saw plainly, wag,the other's aim. 

; Ronan shut his teeth angrily and spoke through 
them. 

“ What are you bothering about? Nobody asked 
you to do anything. If Norris had been permitted to 
live you would have gone down ia the, same. boat 
with the rest of us,” 

‘* Better so,” said Soymour, answering the last part 
of Bohun’s speech first. “ Your horrible lot might 
have fallen to me iustead of Rutger.” 

“What would you have done if it had?” asked 
Bohun, in his deep, slow voice. 

The other straightened himself a little, a strangely 
desperate look gatheriug in his eyes as he answered, 
angrily : 

“I should have obeyed the will of the band, you 
know that, as Il am sworn to do, by an,oath, too fear- 
ful to be broken, or”’—he paused—-“ 1 should have 
accepted the alternative,” 

At this moment he who had driven the. coach away 
entered the room. He carried, a, letter in his. haud 
which he laid on the table before Bohun,, 

“] found it in the,coaeh,” he said, im explanation. 

Bohun glanced at the. superscription ‘To, the 
Fatal Twelve,” and tore the letter open while the 
others pressed forward. 

Ina vuice at once startled, incredulous,.and scornful, 
he read aloud; 

“ Sirs: 1 give, you two weeks tosebthe captive free, 
to take yourclaws off Neville, to flog the,country, with 
such bovty ag may remain to you,” 

“ WuHiITcHina, Pageraux.” 

As Bohun concluded the reading. of this. extraor- 
—s epistle he lifted his eyes to the. faces. about 

im. 

“ Well,” he. said, in a voice of sardonic, wrath, “are 
you satisfied now that the painted countess ig not a 
woman ?” 

The nine members of the band. there, present .stared 
stupidly at him and at one another, for there. were 
certain symbolical aud mysterious forms of expression 
in this laconic communication which showed that. the 
writer had penetrated, iu some manner, the most care- 
fully kept secrets of their association. 

“Norris didn’t die quickly enough, it seems,” re- 
marked Bohun, looking at the man who had “ pror 
tested” a little before. He added, sarcastically. : 

“ We had better pack up and be off.” 

The murmur which auswvred him was more like a 
growl. 

“Are you. ready then to settle matters in the, only 
way that is. left to us?” he asked, setting his. teeth. 

** Put it to vote,” was the grim response, 

The vote was taken, Every man gave the deadly 
sign for “ settling ” it Bohun’s way except Seymour. 

“ You again?” sneered Bohun. 

Seymour nodded defiantly, his. eyes, gloomy. but 
glistening. 

“ You are mad, all of you,” he said, in a. low, pas- 
sionate voice. “ With Rutger in the hands of govern- 
ment, and liable to turn evidence against you at any 
moment, with your most clierished secrets in the pos- 
session of so artiuland dangerous.an enemy as the 
Countess Pheefaux, whoever, aad whatever she is, 
has proved herself to be, you are mad netto take the 
chauce left you and flee tie country.” 

“You are a single map,” sneered Bohun again. 
“You have no wife aud children occupying a respect- 
able position before the world now whose shame and 
ruin must follow such a cowardly course as you pro 
pose.” 

“| have no wife or children, thank Heaven for that, 
if such men as we are can be. permitted to thank 
Heaven for anything,” said the man, in a voice of in- 
diguant and sorrowing emotion. ‘No man who be- 
longs to so infamous a.league as ours has auy right 
to wife or childrea, but you who have. them. peril 
them more by going on in this murderous path, upoa 
which you are bent, than by fleeing, while you may, 
from the retribution that L feel is hastening upon us 
all, We have murder to answer for, remember. Wo 
are allas guilty as Rutger himself.” 

Some of the meu looked affected by this speech. 
Most only scowled and muttered among themselves. 

* Are you ready to draw lots?” demanded their 
leader, abruptly, 

“ Ready,” was the deep response. 

This operation was performed in the. following 
manner: Nine pistols, with the charges drawn, were 
placed upon the table before the leader, and the men 
all turned their faces to the opposite wall. The leader 
then selected one weapon and Joaded it, after. which 
they advanced singly to the table and chose at ran- 
dom. The chief last, He who drew the loaded 
pistol was to do the deed. 

The pistols were placed. Buhun loaded one.. The 
band advanced singly, with white faces and com- 
pressedlips. Seymour was last. As he lifted one of 
the two pistols remaining on the table, leaving the 
otuer for Bohun, he lovked him slowly in the face. 
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“ It is you who are responsible for this last infamy,” 
he said. “If the dead can come back from the 
grave I will come and haunt you as long as you 

ive.” 
. Bobun’s face was seen to blanch slightly, but he 
aid not speak. 4 ; 

Seymour went back to his place, last in the line. 

Bohun pressed the trigger of his weapon first— 
without result. 

The others did thesame-imrapid succession. No 
explosion followed til it'cameeto Seymour. 

‘he lot had fallento-hins. 


A deadly pallor ——_ features. 
“| knew it,” he said, in*a low voice. 
A strange thrill rea tlrough every te soul 


there. Not‘one of these men but . miles 
deeper i than he calculatedivelien Hie joined 
this Mageerof* y. Not one, but if Mis. heart 
felt muchi asidid heupon "bad 
fallen. 7 
They stood watching him ea 
The dootied man looked: at them ite turn, 
ois armerhaagtng by his-sidee- 
“Yourtaecarsed lot husfallémtenseyiersai “’T 


he put the-muualo of thie lon@éd! piston! 
be ptéeth and fired 












1 

THE queer countéssaeehe was almost universally 
termed, had been a sensation, so to speak, from the 
first, and she held her own marvellously. 

The police themselves were puzzled by the ex- 
traordinary mystery which surroanded her, and there 
were not lacking those among them who suspected, as 
Carlos Bobun did, that the painted old countess. was 
only a clever disguise beneath which lurked the sharp 
French detective.. They. had been.unable, however, to 
satisfy themselves as yet, though, as corroboration, of 
their suspicions, it transpired about this time that 
Vidocq was indeed absent from his legitimate. cruis- 
ing-ground on some secret and. most important) mis- 
s810D. 

The mourning-coach, that.trap. which the cunning 
old woman had set for her enemies, found its way to 
the gateway of her magnificent residence in the course 
of the following day. 

The six cra arisoned steeds remained. intact ; 
it held still its.richly attired, waxen-faced occupant. 

The countess put the coach, justas it was, with 
her dummy representative. onthe back seat, ou ex- 
hibition. 

A whisper of what had, bappened got abroad, and 
people flocked.in crowds to.see it, and speculated on 
the rumours concerning it and the queer countess. 

The same day, in one of the thoroughfares leading 
to the city, was found the body of one Seymour, a 
man who had been. of, some-note-in, fashionable life, 
and who. had. attracted: some. attention in moneyed 
cireles by the daring and somewhat mysterious nature 
of his. speculations. 

His skull was fractured. by # pistol. shot. 

Wherever the Countess Pheefaux moved now she 
‘was the: centre of universal observation, whiclt she 
seemed|to- court rather than avoid, and. the peinted, 
queer old woman was. so singular an object: in.her+ 
self that no-one could mistake her. 

A. rumour had. got abroad; that. the mysterious 
Twelve meant to assassinate her, and the public mind 
was excited’ beyond, measure wherever she moved, 
Thus, by a manceuvre: which, she: alone would ever 
have thought of, she had turned.all London as it 
were into a volunteer body-guard to. eumsure, her 
safety. ‘ 

At her cwn magnificent home a cordon of chosen, 
ns pry nd faithful servants ever stood between 

er 


Preparations were rapidly going forward for the 
trial of Sir Charles Rutger at the Central. Criminal 
Court, but it was-1umoured and’ believed that the 
miserable man! would coufess.all and. expose: his ae- 
compan, upon promise of pardon for himself, 

o words could adequately, paint: the excitement 
which prevailed. 

>. one was allowed to, see the prisoner without a 
Special p#mit from the lord ‘mayor himself, so. great 


_ he-weated-to refer 
| Ae firet;. soc unenspicious> of’ da was: hese | countess never contradieted.themy 
| pearateten esr | The’ sprightly oft woman had! lost none of her 


rates should obtain access to him for fair or foul 
purposes, It was believed that the Twelve would 
take his life as Rutger bad Norris's if they could get 
the chance, in order to prevent his betraying them 
to the government. 

The vigilance exercised concerning Sir Charles 
Rutger not only equalled that shown at the time Sir 
Angus Saville lay waiting trial as captain of that 
band of which this man was supposed to be one, but 
far exceeded it ;-for whith circumstance the active 
and shrewd old countess°was partially to be thanked. 

She visited every prison official in turn, and lec- 
tared, threatenedjjand cajoled.each in her odd, whim- 
sical fashion, lest‘anything*should befall the prisoner. 

A forged permit was indeed presented at the gate 
one day, but the governor of the prison suspected it, 
and would not let the two men who brought it see 
the prisoner till he had sent to the mayor. While 
the messenger was gone the men made an attempt to 
depart, but were detained by the governor. 

The governor gained great credit for this piece of 
business; andthe Countess Pheefanx. made his wife av 
‘of diamond: that’ made half the ladies of’ 
ondon envy: her because of its: wonderful size and 
brilliancg; - 


Nothing-of importance’ was; however, gleaned from ; 


the men captared. T be« mere subor+ 


to: save him. 
u ‘ q . 
gg, bere remained in strict durance, and the-vigil- 


‘auee of the prisom 
. Po return a - He did not misethe« 
> [twas nearly, a weelt’} 


whe fancied he-might:by: 
it away“iimthe wrong box. 

A livid pallor overspread his face as he realised at 
last that it was really gone; for he felt that none 
but an enemy could have taken it. 

His shrewd mind at once reverted to Clarkson, the 
more so because that gentleman had never been near 
him since the day he came to consult him ona business 
which Upsden now guessed to have been a pure pre- 
tence. , 

Upsden had chanced, the day after Clarkson's 
visit, to be coming through an alley at the back of 
his office, and had picked up there an elegant gold 
mounted vinaigrette, which looked strangely familiar 
to him. New he suddenly remembered in whose 
hands he had seen it, and, snatching up his hat, he 
went directly to find Clarkson. 

Clarkson was at home, and his face, when he first 
beheld Upsden, confirmed the lawyer's fears. 

He taxed him at once with having taken the will. 

Clarkson denied it, of course, but his air of injured 
innocence did not convince the lawyer. 

“You've never been back abuut that business you 
pretended you came for,” he said. 

“ Because the old fellow had headed me by making 
his own will his own way, and e it-in charge. of 
people that couldn’t be bought off with half the pro- 
perty,” said Clarkson. r 

‘Oh, come now,” said Upsden, “ you know it was 
all a trap. Where's the will? Just tell me that, 
and I swear no one shall know you told me!” 

Clarkson shook his head. 

“My dear fellow,” he said, composedly, “if I 
didu’t sympathise with you for being iu such a 
strait I should get angry, and call you out for talk- 
ing such nonsense to me.” 

The lawyer's anxiety and agitation increased. 

Suddenly he took out of his pocket the vinaigrette 
Clarkson liad used that day. 

Clarkson started violently at sight of it. 

“You threw this away and I found it,” Upsden 
said, significantly. ‘You gave me chloroform that 
day. Now will you tell me where that will is?” 

Clarkson had no refuge but in a-plain falsehood. 

“ Don’t I tell you I don’t know anything about it ?” 
he said, angrily, 

“You don’t deny the chloroform?” persisted the 
other. 

“I do deny it niost emphatically, You are crazy, 
Upsden. I never saw that bottle before in my life.” 

They were in Clarkson's house. The lawyer saw 
Mrs. Clarkson just entering. He darted to meet her. 

Before he could question her the lady cried out at 
sight of the viniagrette in his hand. It was avery 
elegant affair. 

“Tam so glad to get it.again,” she said. ‘ Poor 
mamma gave it to.me. Wherever did: you find it ?” 

“* Be careful, Mrs; Clarkson, there’s. chloroform in 


at Clarkson himself as his wife was about to put the 

bottle to her delicate nostril. 

“Tam sure you are mistaken, Imogene,” said her 

husband. “ The one your mother gave you had not 

all these little gold lines.” 

“ Yes, it had—oh! I am positive, and there is the 

very notch I broke out of it the day after we were 

marvied.. Don’t-you remember the headache I had, 

and how the stopper would not come off? Why, 

Henry,” catching sight for the first time of her hus- 

band’s agitated looks, “has anything happened?” 
Clarkson foreed’a smile. 

“ Nothinge very serions, my darling,” and he re- 

turned to\the-immer apartment with Upsden, while his 

wife passéd om+téher dressing-room. 

The twomen ed each other gloomily. 

The la rst. 

“I won't’ threaten ypu, Clarkson, though Pm o 

desperate nian. Give'niea clue to where that’'will 

is; and I swear you shallnot be mentioned in the 


Clarkson diew a long breath. 
“Onty’ tell me where it: iseand I won’t ask you 


| ioe ee 

psden stared A he dvopped i 
@ seat, and arm ¥ ” vs 
“I begin te understand! it?” he said to-himself ; 


| “that odd creature hastiken up, that old Neville af- 
| fair. She mistrusts 


‘me@pand meansito ruin'me. Bat 
perhaps it ismt too latéryet.”” 
“Ie shedmleagne with the Latymers?” he asked 


y- 
“You weretto: ask rieno questions, but’ Iwill an- 


et) Ido notdknow. 

It: heat! the Countéss Pheefaux's*whim, since 
the désthvof poor Norris;.to weat’black. Pdople said 
she hadexpected to matry: the dead’ man,and the 


by dénuing*tMs-sombre attire. ‘here re- 
mained a grim sort of cheerfulness that impressed 
one strangely. 

Upon this morning, when the lawyer, Upsden, was 
on his way from Clarkson to see her, it was her fancy 
also to receive in a saloon hung with black velvet, 
richly embroidered with silver thread in various 
gloomy and ghastly designs. Tho floor was of 
polished marble, in alternate squares of black and 
white, and at the extremity of the saloon, behind the 
countess, was a single large painting representing a 
lofty gallows, with all its horrible accessories so 
faithfully portrayed that no eye could behold it with- 
out shuddering. 

The countess was clothed in lustreless black from 
head to foot ; her ornaments great, flashing diamonds 
set in jet. Au ebony staff had replaced the one with 
the emerald head ; a table of carved ebony stood 
in the place of the ivory one. Her yellow wig was 
dressed with white powder, and wreatied with strings 
of diamonds and jet. Only the pointedand enamelled 
face remained the same, the crystal goggles glittered, 
and my lady’s hump had lost none ot its obtrusive- 


ness. 

My lady, the queer countess, sat in a great carved 
ebony arm-chair. Marie, her maid, stood sorrowlully 
regarding her. 

“ You are not to talk of such a thing,” cried the 
countess, in a-burst of passion. ‘“ Claude Revere loft 
to be Lord Neville? Never; if I lay dead in my 
own coffin, I would come out of my grave to prevent 
it. Yes, out of my grave, Marie.” 

The woman looked anxious and pained. 

“My lady,” she entreated, “why will you ex- 
cite yourself about it? I did not mean——” 

“Tut! I don’t care what you meant ; stop talking, 
Has Rocke come ?” 

“Rocke is here. Felice Delon is waiting to see 
you, and the Mr. Upsden has come at last, as you said 
he would.” 

“Let Upsden wait, and Madame Felice too, the 
tigress. Bring Rocke here instantly.” 

Marie quitted the room. 

A moment after Rocke entered it the strange 
countess rose, leaning on her staff, and- looking 
eagerly at him through her goggles. 

He came forward, with his usually shrewd iace 
as devoid of expression as a blank wall. 

He started a little at sight of the sombre room, 
with its ghastly pictures, and singular occupant, but 
that was all. 

The countess put one hand, to her heart and sank 
back into her ebony chair. 

“Well,” she said, at last, in a low, strangely 
agitated voice. “Have you nothing to say for your- 
self?” 

“I? your ladyship——” 


“You!” slightly raising her staff. “What have 








were the fears eutertained lest. some of his coufede- 


it now,” said Upsden, with alookof gloomy triumph 





you been about ?” 
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“ About—I ?” stammered Rocke, looking for all the 
world like an ignorant country doit. 

“Yes. What have you been about, blockhead ? 
Idiot! one would think you had been baking your 
brains,” cried the countess, angrily, menacing him 
again with her staff. “ Where is the purse of gold 
I gave you? What have you done with it?” 

“Used it, my lady.” 

“Ah!” and the painted face worked curiously. 
“ Where is the prince?” 

“The prince, my lady ?” 

“Tut, man—you know what I mean. Where is 
Sir Angus Saville?” she asked, struggling in vain 
with her rising agitation. 

“Did you not send for me, my lady, to tell me 
where he is ?” asked Rocke, quite unmoved. 

“Send for you!” she repeated, mimicking him 


angrily. “I have had Londow rausacked to find you. 
You have been hiding from me. You know you 
have !” 


Rocke’s eyes were fixed on his questioner in an 
unmeaning stare. A more vacant, inane face than 
that of the shrewd London detective at this moment 
it would have been impossible to imagine. 

The countess stood looking fixedly towards him 
some moments; then she lifted her staff and touched 
his shoulder lightly, yet with emphasis. 

“Gaspar Rocke,” she said, slowly, and quite tith- 
out her usual jerking utterance, as he was swift to 
notice, “you are playing a game with me, after all. 
Go; we shall soon see who wins.” 

He hesitated an instant, but at a second imperative 
gesture departed without another word. 

Hie went away through the grand, gilded halls, 
muttering to himself : 

“She forgot herself once. It is a disguise, just as 
I suspected all along. It is well I was on my guard. 
I had rather she had left me in the fever to die than 
to have brought me round only to hunt Sir Angus 
Saville down.” 

The countess remained alone in the black saloon, 
her painted features convulsed strangely. 

“So,” she said, at last, with a heavy sigh, “that 
man is a traitor, too. Ah,” clenching her jewelled 
hand, “if I thought I could fail now, I would go hang 
wyself !” 

There was a discreet tap at the door. 

Marie entered. Before she could speak the coun- 
tess said, in a wicked voice: 

“You may bring in that creature with the yellow 
eyes. Rocke has turned against me, Marie, Sir 
Hist! don't talk. 
I think I’m in about the right 


Angus is betrayed to his enemies. 
Send in Felice. 
\umour,” 
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[PAST REDEMPTION. ] 


Mario vanished again, wonder and consternation 
expressed in her staid features, 





CHAPTER XLIII. 
Eetore me. on mine honour, 
wor express my purpose, 
. 3 , ious for Measure. 

Ir was indeed Madame Revere's confidential maid 
Felice who entered shortly after. Sho came cring- 
ingly forward, her cruel, cat-like eyes taking a scared 
gleam at sight of the black walls with their gloomy 
emblems—at sight of the sanguinary picture that 
faced her—-at sight of the queer old countess, with 
her painted face, her hump, her black velvet dress, 
and her ebony staff. 

She stopped midway of the funereal apartment, and 
stared in a sort of horrible fascination at that repre~ 
sentation of the gallows which seemed to menace her 
from the opposite end of the saloon. 

The countess swept her a mocking courtesy. 

“Ts it really you, sweet Felice, honest Felice, 
pure-handed Felice —Felice who has no secrets, and 
fears nothing in the heavens above nor in the other 
place beneath ?” ; 

“Your ladyship desired to sce me,” she said, 
humbly, casting down her white eyelashes. 

“Who said so?” snapped her ladyship. 

“You sent me a letter?” 

“Telling you a secret like yours coald not become 
public property with safety to you. Was that saying 
I wished to see you? Idon’t! To the right-abont, 
my good creature. You misunderstood my commu- 
nication entirely.” 

“Madame—your ladyship knows ”—she 
mered—“ why I come,” 

“Indeed!” 

“T come to ask you to explain what you meant.” 

“You know already what I meant or you would 
not have come. You come to beg me on your knees 
to hold my tongue.” 

“My lady!” almost shrieked Felice. 

“Oh, I know what I am saying. Cruel, wicked, 
treacherous people like you always have pleuty of 
black secrets in their lives somewhere. I’ve made 
it my business to hunt yours down.” 

The woman shot a strange, fierce look at her tor- 
mentor, a gray pallor creeping round her thin lips. 
But the goggles baffled her. 

“ Your ladyship is not complimentary,” she said, 
spitefully. 

“Complimentary to you, who murdered your hus- 
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band twenty-five years ago; to you, who helped to 
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“Spare me, and I will confess all.” 

“Confess first,” said the countess, grimly, ‘* who 
gave the poison to Lady Neville ?” 

The Frenchwoman shuddered. 

“She didn’t die of poison; madame smothered her 
with her own pillow.” 

The countess fell back into her ebony chair, breath- 
ing hard. 

“Will you swear to that ?” 

“Tf my own safety is insured, and my own affairs: 
let alone,” said Felice, recovering her assurance some- 
what. 

“What did madame pay 
about the stolen children ?’ 

“Tt was for my interest that her son should be 
Lord Neville. He gives me a thousand pounds a 
year,” said Felice, unblushingly. 

“Really ? You must be laying up money.” 

‘When does your ladyship wish me to make oath 
to the murder of Lady Neville by madame ?” 

“ You're a treacherous creature,’’ jerked the coun-— 
tess. “Madame Revere deserves to be handed over 
to justice, but your readiness to betray her is disgust- 
ing to see.” 

Felice lifted her white eyebrows. 

“I’ve my own interests to look out for. Do F 
understand that you promise to let me off safely ?” 

The old woman got ont of her ebony chair again, 
and limped towards the waiting-maid, peering up at 
her with angry, shaking head. 

“T promise nothing,” she cried, more shrilly still, 
and jerking her words more than usnal. “ Nothing, 
do you hear? You shall ssrve me without any thou- 
sand pounds. You shall come here and go there. You 
shall say this and do that, as I bid you, as I order,, 
Madame Felice, and the instant I suspect you of 
treachery or disobedience, off goes your head.” 

She struck the frightened Frenchwoman so sharpa 
blow with her staff that she screamed-aloud with 
hysteric fear. 

Ten mivutes afterwards Marie was summoned to 
conduct Felice from the room. She seemed to have 
shrank away to an atom of herself. But once out- 
side that terrible room, that terrible presence, she 
turned like a crushed snake and hissed back her rage 
and hatred. 

“ Shouldn’t I like to serve you out for this,” she 
whispered between her teeth, and then, remuffling 
her head and face in the veil she had worn there, she 
went away, muttering, with a certain horrible signi- 
ficance: 

“But madame shall suffer too; yes, yes, madame 
shall suffer as I suffer.” 


you for that clever story 





her death a sweet lady who had never injured you; 
to you, who swear away innocent men’s lives !” 





(To be continued.) 
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WHY DID HE MARRY HER? 


——_ 
CHAPTER XII, 
There is no more mercy in him than there is 


milk im a male tiger. Coriolanus. 

A SHADE seemed to descend on every face. Every 
heart beat faster. The individual! who had read the 
service leaned against the table, pale with astonish- 
ment, gazing at the bride. 

Colonel Hardwicke and his son St. Leger stared at 
each other in bewilderment. Rose looked at the girls 
who had enacted the réle of bridesmaids, and gave a 
little nervous laugh. She nodded, as if to say: 

“Yes, he is unexpectedly presuming. Obstinate, 
too, However, rather than make a scene, sincu he 
wants to keep up the farce, I'll humour him, though 
indeed I’m beginning to be heartily tired of it.” 

She put on a gay air, and said, whimsically : 

‘Dear husband, don’t let us begin our married life 
by a conjugal difference. Before all those young 
people, too, Oh, fie! we should frighten them from the 
idea of matrimony. Allow me to change my dress 
now. You know we must start on our tour pre- 
sently.” 

Mr. Grey waited courteously till she had finished, 
but it was evident that he was not listening to her. 
He seemed to be gathering all his assurance for some 
great. effort. _ 

“Friends,” he said, inastony voice, “ you haveall 
witnessed my marriage with this lady. 1 now declare 
her to be my lawful wife. Ihave stolen a march upon 
the gossips, that is all. The ceremony was a legal 
one. 

A burst of astonishment replied. 

‘'he bride’s loud scream was almost unheard. 

The bridesmaids shrank back from her doubtfully, 

The person in the surplice came forward, sayiug, 
in a loud voice: 

“This pair are legally married. I am a clergy- 
man. Every necessary formality has been observed.’’ 

Rose tore herself from the arm of Mr, Grey, and 
turned upon him. 

“Ts this true?” she demanded. “Am I truly your 
wife ?” 

“OF course you are, my dear,” said Colonel Hard- 
wicke. “I thought it was an understood thing by 
you, 

She turned frightfully pale. Her sweet eyes grow 
wider and wider, and were fixed on the icy coun- 
tenance of her betrayer in mingled wrath and terror. 

_“You have deceived me!” she exclaimed, in a 
piercing voice. ‘‘ You told me it was a jest.” 

“Such a jest, when carried thus far, becomes a 




















[A MAN OF ICE.] 
“ But—but—oh, sir, you will release me again, will 
| you not?” she gasped. 

> No,” said Mr. Grey. 

“What! when you hear that I thought the ceremony 
alla jest? when you know that I never dreamed of 
marrying you?” 

“ Aware of all that, I claim you for my wife.” 

She gazed a moment longer, dumb and breathless, 
at this man of ice, turned as if to flee, reeled, and fell 
as if shot at his feet. 

Wild confusion burst forth among the guests. 

They rushed to the platform with loud and agi- 
tated exclamations. They questioned the clergyman, 
the magistrate, and the groomsman. They shrank 
from the bridegroom, and left him in peace. 

To see her lovely face pressed against the floor— 
to see her sweet hands doubled under her—to think 
of the frolic, and mirth, and laughing glee of the girl 
half an hour before—oh, it was harrowing! 

Yet James Grey could stand over her with a smile 
of detestable triumph—a very demon rejoicing over 
the sweet girl’s despair. 

How the women pressed around her, sobbing and 
pitiful, forgetting feminine spites and youthful jea- 
lousies, ready to break their hearts over her now! 

How the men stared at Grey, and recoiled in dis- 
gust from the incarnation of heartless exultation, 
muttering : 

“Ts the man a villain ?” 

They bore poor Rose into the house, and laid her 
on a sofa in Mrs, Hardwicke’s boudoir. 

They wanted to shut Mr. Grey out with the rest 
of the gentlemen, but he refused to be shut out. 

“ Alive or dead, she belongs to me, and my place 
is here,” said he. 

They weepingly restored her to life under his gaze. 
Mrs. Hardwicke, losing patience, flew into a pas- 
sion, and informed Mr. Grey that no gentleman would 
insult a lady as he was insulting Miss Lester. 

“Tf she says she thought the service a joke, you 
can’t hold her to it, and your present conduct is 
infamous,” stormed Mrs. Hardwicke. 

Mr. Grey invited Mrs. Grey’s friends to leave her 
affairs in his hands, us he had the only legal authority 
over them. 

Mrs. Hardwicke gave place to her daughter, who 
had loved Rose Lester dearly for many years. 

“Oh, Mr. Grey, you must bo still in jest, but, for 
Heaven's sake, drop it now!” sobbed Laura, placing 
herself between him and the faiuting girl. 

“Tam sorry to be the cause of those tears,” said 
Mr. Grey, “especially as they are utterly useless.” 
‘Then he bent over Rose, whose eyelids were now 
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Seeing that there was nothing to be gained from 
this block of granite, they all fled in dismay from the 
room, not daring to witness the agonising despair of 
the bride when she awoke to consciousness. 

Thus it came to pass that when she opened her 
eyes she found none to welcome her but the mau who 
had betrayed her. 

She saw him bending over her, looked past him 
for her friends, and, seeing herself forsaken, staggered 
blindly to her feet and tottered towards the door. 

“ Stop,” said Mr. Grey, “I have something to say 
to you.” 

She took no notice of him. He darted after her 
locked the door, and seized her by the wrist. 

“ Sit down,” said he. 

Iler limbs trembled so violently that she was forced 
to obey. 

Her large, full eyes turned upon his with pathetic 
eloquence. 

“ You are notin earnest ?” whispered Rose. 

James Grey, pacing backward and forward before 
her, with hands linked behind him, and down-dropped, 
triumphant face, waited for her to be calm. 

“ Mr. Grey,” she cried, wildly, “ speak to me. What 
do you mean? I am not your wife!” 

He went and leaned against a chiffonier, with casy 
grace, right opposite to her. He fastened his cold, 
glittering eyes upon hers, as he would have fastened 
them upon a maniac or a wild beast. 

The bruatel magnetism had its due effect on her, she 
quailed and lost courage. 

“Madam, it is time you understood your position,” 
said Mr. Grey. “ You have married me in jest, and 
I choose to exercise my power and hold you to your 
vows. You are my lawful wife, if I wish to claim 
you. Idoclaim you. You are my property, and i 
am your master !” ; 
The appealing expression died out of her face, ié 
grew death-like in its rigid pallor. 

“ Sir, you are a madman,” she replied, with ashy 
lip. “ What harm have I ever done you, tliat you 
should wrong me so cruelly ?” 

“My dear lady, don’t aggravate your position. 
You are unexpectedly married to a stranger, but ny 
friends, Colonel Hardwicke and his son, can vouch 
for my character, and my ability to provide for a wife. 
You must not visit all the blame of your present po- 
sition upon me. If you are calm enough to recall it, 
you will remember distinctly telling me—in jest, 1 
own—that you would reward my fidelity at the close 
of the day as I required. I asked for a Rose! 
turned your jest into earnest, and rewarded myself 
with you. lt is too late now for the jest to drop. 








reality,”’ observed Mr. Grey. 





quivering with returning life. 


You have married me with your eyes open!" 
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“Mr. Grey, Iam unable to cope with your argu- 


ments. Iam ill and must return home. My family | sorry to discoverthat I have unwittingly extended the 
hospitality of my house to an undesirable acquaint- 


will protect me, thank Heaven.” 


“ Your family dare not interfere between man and | ance. 


wife, Mrs. Grey.” . 

“Heavens! Surely I may at least live with my 
parents. If you pass the injury upon me of forcing 
me to wear your name, surely—surely you will not 
seek to force from me the duty of a wife?” 

“Your place is with me as thé mistress of my 
house. I expect from you the duty of a wife.” 

She started to her feet, a wild, fierce flash blazing 
over her face and pearly throat. 

“Never! nover, so help me Heaven!” she burst 
forth, shudderingly. ‘“ You may insult me by calling 
me your wife, you may blast my life by putting your 
bonds between me and my lover, but I will never act 
towards you as a wife—no, I will die first!” 

He quietly crossed the room and put his strong 
hands on her shoulders. Transported with scorn, she 
blazed back his look, eye to eye. But ere long her 
gaze wavered, lier eye fixed in fascination, a terrible 
fear quivered over her whole whitening face, she 
gasped and cowered down before the fiendish power 
of her master’s eyes pie 

When she was quite subdued Mr. Grey said, in a. 
silky voice : 

‘Rose, you must see that: this resistance is futile. 
I found that you were—shall I risk your incredulity? 
—yes, I must—you were necessary tome. At 
trouble I arranged this marriage, reselved to gain 
you, alive or dead. Yow do not suppose: that your 
entreaties, which I had foreseen; om your rebellion, 
which I have armed myself against, would have any 
weight with me in my hour of victory?) No,you are 
bound to me with an irrevocable tie, which only 
death or disgrace can loose. Be brave andaccept the 
inevitable.” 

Rose burst into helpléss tears. 

“Must I go with you: mow, Mr: Grey?” she 
moaned, 

“Yes,” answered the itom voice: 

“ Ah, sir, for your mother’s sake le#me go and see 
my mother first,” pleaded Rose, 

Mr. Grey bowed, with a civil smile. 

“ Certainly, you shall bid farewell to your family,” 
he remarked. “You are not my captive; you are 
my legal wife, fairly won. I shall do myself the 
honour to accompany you and make the acquaintance 
of my father and mother inlaw. Now, madam, be so 
good as to change your dress and make your adieux to 
our hostess. We start in an hour.” 

The young girl regarded this man of ice with an 
abashed and despairing air. ’ 

Her countenance, no longer expressive of rage or 
scorn. or fierce rebellion, was bathed in tears, and 
expressed a grief at ouce simple and excruciating. 

Such a face of misery might have moved a hero— 
it could not move this man. He coolly unlocked the 
door and admitted Mrs. Hardwicke and Laura, re- 
questing them to assist Mrs. Grey; and until Mrs, 


Grey appeared in her own simple robes he sauntered 
up and down the hall, indifferent to the strange looks 
flung upon him from the guests in the adjviniag 


chambers, anid loftily ignoring the general condemna- 
tion which was being heaped upon him. 

The colonel and his son at last joined him, and 
coldly demanded an explanation of his having made 
them the tools of his purpose. 

“My good colonel,” he said, “I told you frankly 
this morning, before the arrival of Mrs. Grey, that [ 
had set my heart upon her, and I asked you, as the 
magistrate of this district, to give me a special 
licence in case I should win her. You should not 
have given it me if you had disapproved of the transac- 
tion. Asfor you, Lieutenant Hardwicke, I can see 
no cause for your indignation. You saw the whole 
affair from end to end, from the moment you intro- 
duced me to the lady. When I informed you that I 
had actually obtained the lady’s consent to an instant 
marriage, and requested you to take the friendly part 
of being my groom, I told you the truth. The lady had 
consented—to a mock marriage. Intending to win 
her at all costs, it was not likely that I would inform 
her that such a thing as a mock marriage was a legal 
impossibility. You procured the Reverend Octavius 
Marchmont upon my request, and willingly assisted 
me in my scheme. If you wish to be quite candid 
with yourself you willacknowledge that your motives 
in promoting the match so hurriedly were, much 
more unworthy than mine in marrying Miss Lester. 
Your jealousy made you back up my apparent trifling 
with Miss Lester, hoping by that means to ensure 
the rejection of Mr. Greatacres. My dear sir, it is 
flagrant inconsistency in you to reproach me with the 
success of your own efforts. I merely profited by them 
—and won the lady I had chosen for a wife.” 

The two men recoiled from Mr, Grey in @ species 
of dismay, 

Such unblushing effrontery, such serene scoun- 


“ Sir,” said the colonel, in his coldest voice, “Iam 


In future, consider my name blotted out of 

your list of friends.” 

“Tam perfectly satisfied with the arrangement, 

Colonel Hardwicke,” returned Mr. Grey, with a 

formal bow. , 

“ And 1,” burst forth the lieutenant, in fierce dis- 

gust, “refuse any longer to associate with a villain, 

knowing him to glory in his villany. Six, I am 

ashamed to have cherished friendly feelings for five 

years for you. I am ashamed to have only found out 
now that you had two faces#to your character.. Im 
future we are strangers.” 

“ Take care, sir,” said Mm Grey, gently, “ yoummay’ 
go too far and find yourself indicted for slander.’” 

“ Qonfound your law!” roared St. Leger. “Yow 
rely upon the shelter of its broad wing to plagy your 
dastardly tricks in safety.” 

Then they left him alone in his glory. 

In the midst of dead silence Rose was led outité 
a carriage by Mr. Greyy.whe, without one gestureof! 
ungentiemanly triumph, teele his place at her sitlée 
and drove off. 
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Let them loathe the callousness of his heart as thiogs| 








bride as they will—no maa..on earth dare: interferes 
between man and wife. wo 





CHAPTER XIII. 


A heavy heart bears nota uimble 
8 Love's Labonw Tal 


In therdistrict of Merryburyy a quaint’ puviiean 
Kensington, London, standsss smalb brick housep. 
squeezed between two tall’ mansions, faced) 
white freestone. Whether it is by: mere féreer 
coutrast.or by foree. of stubborn faet, thee small 
house seems to be the: shabbiest and dingiestiedifine: 
in the whole: street. 

The bricks are blackened with smoke, the: windéws 
are small, the roof slants altogether too far baek) ass 
if the mansions to the right and left had, imadjustings 
themselves comfortably, knocked its hat’ to one side. 
Yet the tiny black face of the house always wears 
a cheery smile ; the stuffy windows sparkle brightly 
on every passer-by ; the door has a habit of swinging 
open on every excuse, as if inviting you to enter; 
and a talking blackbird in a little cage at the end of 
the passage is always whistling: “Come in! come 
in! come in!” . 
At six o’clock on the evening of the twenty-fourth 
a pleasant group surrounded a cheery tea-board in 
the pretty drawing-room of that quizzical little abode. 

Behind the tray sat the hostess, a sweet old lady of 
fifty-five, with a loving mouth and a sagacious eye. 

Next in order, a young man, with a gipsy com- 
plexion, a happy air, and an exuberaut flow of spirits. 

At the foot of the table the host, a serene old man, 
with studious eye and well-filled brow, and a ner- 
vous, gentle mouth. 

There was frost on his light brown hair, and 
there were delicate lines on his placid forehead, and 
his white old hands trembled somewhat as he trifled 
with his simple fare of dry toast and cold water. 

His head was worth a phrenologist’'s interest, anda 
phrenologist would have glibly averred that this gen- 
tleman’s organs of ideality and benevolence were 
developed at the expense of his organs of combative- 
ness and self-esteem. 

In fact, a man without a particle of worldly wis- 
dom. 

He must meet with none but honest men, for he is 
simpler than a child, more credulous than a fool, and 
entirely wrapped up in a world of ideal purity. 

A blessing to his speeies through his writings, 
but a dear and helpless burden upon his doting family. 

Directly opposite the young man sat an antiquated 
person, in au old-fangled coat, whose yellow face 
aud puckered eyes reflected the jubilation of his 
vis-a-vis in uproarious sympathy. When the young; 
man told a gay story he struck the table with his 
little fist to emphasise the climax; when the young 
man laughed he lay back iu his chair and shrieked 
out cracked cachinnations; when the host and 
hostess laughed too he beat the floor with his heels 
and flung a look of triumphant pridefat the young 
man. 

The jubilant party comprised Mr. Lester, an au- 
thor; Mrs. Lester, his wife; Mr. Hurry Winchester, 
head clerk of a cotton firm of immense capital, salary 
two hundred a year and accepted lover of Miss Rose 
Lester ; fourth and Jast, Mr. Jasper Blount, Brazilian 
agent for the cotton firm of which Harry, his stepson, 
was head clerk. 

Tn the midst of their merriment a:carriage stopped 
at the door, and the door taking the concussion of 
sound for an excuse, instantly flew open, while the 
blackbird whistled gaily : 
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Jome in! Come in! 





drelism, daunted them, 







rising joyfully. “She’s back an hour sooner than 
she promised. Bless the darling!” 

“ By Jove, so it is,” cries Harry, making a bolt 
for the door. “Keep still, father, I'll bring her in.” 

Joyously he hurries to the door, and meets a little 
woman in the hall. 

She looks up and knows him in spite of the dusk, 
and with a low cry she throws herself upon his 
breast, 

“ Rose! my darling Rose!” and he folds her close. 
“ Are you glad to get back to me? You are too thinly 
clad, that’s it. But come in, there’s a good fire here, 
amdsomebody is, waiting to see you. Come in, darling. 
Diiuow you arelooking your very best.” 

Almost smothering her with joyful embraces, he 
sees not’thatihige Rose is ghastly pale, he hears not 
her faint amdeagnished mur 

He leads her into the warm, bright room; 
ther ‘is deserted, and a trio of old people 
stand waitieg¢to receive her im-varions attitudes of 
eager expectation, - 

_.“ Hireshe isy’ Gries Harryy leading her in with 
‘ier littio: andidéawn through his-arm. “ Here’s my 
betrothied wifes. Rose, look up, dear; here's my step- 
oe eo italia union.” 
60 , ie em | ount, taking 
Réser by: thiet ide+cold hand’ and making an old- 
fiishioned'Dow over it. “Are you willing to marry 
i me amen rag deceived you as my 
has ? Why, he vowed he: hadu’t a 
footmpe; and him with a father like me! 
wreewilling to forgive him and 
f #\liis:deceit. You are a brave 
‘little: woman: to: care: for without a fortune,, 
when facoe might! have brought you a 
tithes. meg) know all about you.. 
‘Whit: else: baweel! beew hiding in Harry's lodgings 
thesertwooweekinfér than to study the girl Be loves ; 
Yess yourshiald have myybiessing on your union—an 
afértunecbesidée. Heaven bless you; girl! you are 


may be. married immediately,” cries 
i : 
Baery; other liorp hand; “and, oh! it 
‘all comesrof! ypur’own goodtiess, Rose} A girl that 
could” sacrifice lierself. town man as poor as you 
thought me, and all for love, deserves a happy fate, 
doesn’t she?” 

“A girl that could devote herself to her parents— 
heart and soul—tiat could bend for long honrs daily 
over her miviature painting—that could walk the 
artists’ shops for-whole mornings to sell her work, 
and all that her dear father might not be oppressed 
by earthly cares, as you have done, deserves a queen’s 
crown |” cries the old man, with deep admiration ; 
“so—and so you're to marry Harry in a month, and 
live in the finest house in Surrey that I’ve just bought 
for you.” 

“A virtuous child is a crown to her parents,” 
mildly smiles the old father, laying his tender hand 
on his Rose’s head. 

So the little surprise that Harry has been prepar- 
ing for his darling all tumbles out any end foremost ; 
no wonder the girl is: dumb. 

“ Rose, dear, you look quite bewildered,” chides 
Mrs. Lester, hanging on her shoulder.and laughing 
into her face; “it’s all quite true, you little: goose, 
you needn't get so pale about it.. Luok ater, father, 
why the child is quite frightened; and we the hap- 
piest set of people in the world! Hurry, speak to 
her, do; why, Rose, my child!” 

The young girl looks from each to each with fixed 
and despairing gaze—oh, cruel mockery, to paiut so 
brilliantly all that she has lost! 

Ob, monstrous fate that forces hers to be the voice 
that will silence these loving raptures ! 

She writhes away from the inquiring faeces of those 
who adore her so, a sickening sigh escapes her pent- 
up heart. She loosens the hands that clasp heron 
either side, and wrings hers convulsively. 

“Oh, my Heaven!” shtieks hapless Rose ; “ lam 


married already !” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Withold thine indignation, mighty Heaven, 
And tempt us not to bear above our power. 
King John. 

THEY stood paralysed, 

Confused, astounded, they knew not what to think. 

Before a word had been spoken the entrance door 
was heard to open, other ‘ears than theirs had heard 
that frightful shriek. 

The parlour-door swung open; a gentleman stood 
on the threshold. 

“Your servant, sir,” he said, bowing politely to 
the foremost in the room, Mr. Lester. “Yours, 
madam,” to Mrs. Lester. “ Permit me to igtroduce 
myself as James Grey, your daughter’s husband.” 

A shout behind him wheeled him round as if on a 

i vot. 
Pi You, sir!” roared Mr: Jasper Blount.’ 








“There! that’s our Rose,’ exclaimed the matron, 


The detestable serenity of Mr. Grey gave way for 
an instant before a spasm of conste no. : 
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“Am I never to get.rid of your meddlings ?” mut- 
ered he, in his first surprise. 
The.next moment.he was himself again, insolent 
and self-contained, 
“ to meet. Mr. Blount again,’ quoth 
he, sneering. “I presume he is not every lady’s 
brother-in-law ?” 
“No, sir,” retorted Mr. Jasper ; “but it seems you 
are. every. lady’s suitor.” 
“And the busband of, one,” returned Mr. Grey, 
with a glance at Rose. 
“You ruffian!” screamed the old man, almost be- 
side himself, “ what have you, got, to do with the. be- 
trothed wife,of-my; son here.?’’ 
Mr, Grey bestowed a rapid glance upon this fourth 
personage, of whose presence, he had but now, be- 
come aware, 
He met the riveted gaze of a pair. of furious and 
bloodshot eyes, and saw.a young man hanging, as it 
were, on one. foob;. hia, teeth firmly. set,, his. lips 
curled in a wild.convulsion, his whole countenance 
black with threatening and involuntary rage, and 
ready to leap upon.and annihilate him. 
He turned his large, cold eyes from, this, distorted 
vision to the coxpse-like , Who. leaned against 
the. wall near by, 
‘* Madam, is it. not.trne that we were married this 
afternoon?” demanded, Mr. Grey, with ineffable 
audacity. 

“ Liarl” thundered Harry. Winchester, bounding 
before him,, ‘‘eat.your words!” 

“ Madam, is it not true?” reiterated My. Grey, ap- 

rently unmoved, 

The frightful assurance. of his manner ferced Win- 
chester te look at Rose. 

She was regarding Mr, Grey with a stony and 
hopeless, despaix that told how utterly.she was at his 
mercy. 

“Sit down, my boy—don’t be rash,” cried Mr, 
Jasper, seizing Harry by the. shoulder aud pushing 
him back. 

Upon the old man’s countenance appeared a stern 
dignity and shrewdness, which marked it as strangely 
distinct from the other countenances. around, upon 
which were stamped every. excess. of, bewilderment 
and rage. 

“My, Lester, ny good sir, sit down-and calm your- 
self,” said. he, turning, upon the. peor.old man, who 
stood gazing wildly at his daughter and running his 
shuddering fingers: through his.silvery hairs, 

Mx. Lester passively suffered himself to be pushed ; 
into a,chaix. 

“Now, mydeax, confront this gentleman,” said Mr. 
Jasper Blount, putting his kindly arm round, the pallid. 
girl and drawing her forward. “ Nothivg Jike getting, 
to the bottom.of things, at onge., Du quiet, Harry. 
Keep, back! Something. very queer about this, as 
there seems to be about everything James Grey bas 
ahandin, Have.no doubt, James Grey means to ex- 
plain himself, Now, sir, you aver thas. this lady be- 
came your wile this. afternoon, She, acknowledges 
that she did. Explain,” 

Mr. Grey folded. his,arms, 

“I owe no explanation to. any but. my wife's. pa- 
rents,” said he, quietly. 

“Kose, my precious girl,’ resumed Mr. Jasper, 
turning wrathfully from, the sueer, “tell, me some- 
thiag about it. Are you, really, legally, irrevocably 
married to that man?” 

She clung tothe old man convulsively. 

“T—I think so,” faltered she; he.says,so.” 

“ Why, my, dear?” almost. groaned, Mr. Jaspen 
Blount. 

“ Ah! I don’t know that,” cried Rese, with a.bitter 
smile; “I only know that he cheated me. by a,vile 
stratagem,” 

“Can't I. get any. sense from, either of them?” 
cried the old man. “ Mr.Grey,, you're, a, man, you 
can answer logical questions logically. Explain, to 
these two people, who have aright to know, how 
you came to marry their daughter, where you married 
her, and why. Since amazement,at the unexpected 
addition.to their family has, smitten, them,dumb, let 
me, in their interest, put three questions, First, How 
did youmarry thialady ? Secondly, Where? Thirdly, 
Why ?” 

“ Premising that you bayve-no right to demand any 
explanation of my affairs, 1 shall, for the sake of my 
wile’s parents, answer you,, | married Mrs,.Grey in 
Colonel Hardwicke’s tent, before.a.large assembly. 
The Reverend Mr. Marchmont, curate of Chillington 
Chapel, performed the ceremony. Colonel Hard- 
wicke gaye.me the liceace. His son, Lieutenant St. 
Leger Hardwicke, and John. Greatacres, of Stoke- 
Weld, were my vouchers. T'he.marriage is, legal. As 
to the reason why I, married Mrs. Grey, it is not of 
the slightest importance to any one.. Let.us say that, 
her many virtues reached my ears, aud I covetedan 
angel for, my spouse.” 

“Very keen—quite triumpheut,” grunted, Mr. 


“Now, my dear,” turning to Rose, “ how came 
you to marry James Grey instead of Harry Win- 
chester ?” 

She cast a look of heartrending anguish upon her 
lover as she murmured: 

“Ah, Harry, you. warned me, but could not save 
me! I played with edged tools. Heaven forgive me; 
and this is my punishment !” 

Harry's hands were clenched rouad the arms of his 
chais§as if he found it difficult to abstain from spring- 
ing towards her; and hisface was bathed with a chill 
and death-like moisture. 

“My dear. girl, do try to be rational,” implored 
Mr. Jasper Blount, stepping between the lovers, and 
interrupting their wild, riveted gaze. “Tell us how 
you made such a mistake.” 

Rose flung her clasped hands aloft in poignant an- 
guish. 

“ He beguiled me,” she cried; “he called it all a 
jest, then, he said we were married. Ob,sir! I would 
rather die than be unfaithful to Harry.” 

“ Madam,” reproved Mr. Grey, in mild tones, and 
advanced towards her. 

Mr. Jasper Blount waved him back indignantly. 

“ Sir,” he said, between, his, teeth,“ you shall not 
lay.a. finger upon this lady until you can prove your 
rights. Did you thiuk that her friends were fools, 
sir, to be ridden over roughshod inthis way? Did 
you suppose that you had only to have the marriage 
service read over you, in jest, and that then she 
would be your wife? Mr. James Grey, without the 
consent of the lady, your marriage was. no marriage 
at all.” 

“T will overlook, the anomaly of a stranger's in- 
terference between Mrs. Grey’s family and myself,” 
observed Mr. Grey, with great forbearance, * and, 
merely to put the subject in its true light, shall an- 
swer you this once. I did not speculate upon the 
sanity or insanity of the lady's friends. I pursued 
my intended course without reference to any one not 
concerned in its development. I acknowledge that the 
young lady deceived herself in the matter of the 
iarriage ceremony, and persisted for some time in 
treating it as a jest; but her position is quite unten- 
able. In spite of her error she is legally my wife, 
and in: spite of any person’s interference I claim, her 
asmy, wife. In suort, 1 defy any mau to prove that 
she. is not.” 

The brassy scoundrelism of this speech took away 
Mr. Jasper’s breath. 

Young; Winchester half-rose, and forced himself 
back again with a strong shudder of rising fury. 
Mrs. Lester glided towards, her daughter and folded 
her in her arms, as if those trembling old mouther- 
hands could avert the doom. ‘ 

Mr. Lester wiped his white brow, gazing at James 
Grey with a sorrowful and perplexed expression, as 
an angel of light might contemplate a, demon in his 
triumph. 

Mr. Jasper bit his finger nails viciously, and pre- 
sently burst out: 

““My good man, you needn't try any gammon here. 
The law isn’t quite.so elastic as you would like to 
make it. I know that a marriage is not held binding 
unless it has been made with the consent of both par- 
ties.” 

“Quite correctly quoted,” sneered the, lawyer; 
“and, farther, the consent of both parties is proved by 
our having, responded to the questions in the service.” 
“ But if Miss Lester considered the whole thing a 
joke, she, didn’t give, her consent to become your 
wife.” 


“ Her consent is implied, and no lawyer iu England 

can, pronounce her a free, woman,” returned Mr, Grey. 

“ The ligence was quite rezular, the formalities were 

legally observed; the marriage cannot be invalidated 

by;any after-course she may take.” 

‘A marriage after, canonical hours in an irregular 

laco——” 

- Immaterial,” smiled Mr. Grey, blandly. “The 

licence. was special.” 

“ One thing more,” almost groaned Mr. Jasper, “ you 

are not a resident of London, anda non-resident must 

observe some forms s 

“ Which have been duly observed by me,” again 

smiled Mr. Grey. “I have resided,at Colonel Hard- 

wicke’s house, district of Chillington, for fourteen 
” 





The fiendish triumph, the serene audacity, the far- 
seeing shrewdness with which he had prepared for 
and frustrated every attack ou his position, daunted 
Mr. Blount at last. 

His face faded to a dull, ashen,hue. He glared 
helplessly at the lawyer. 

Rose saw the sickening look of defeat, and wound 
her arms tightly round her moiher’s neck with a 
convulsive shiver of fear. 

Mr. Lester put his soft, cold .hands upon the table, 
and steadied himself thus to confront his daughter's 
Lusband. 





Jasper Blouut, 





prove that she has married you with her own con- 
sent,” said he, in his soft and wavering tones, 

Mr. Grey raised his eyebrows. 

“Sir, may Linquire how old your daughter is?” 
said he. 

Mr. Jasper started up with extreme eagerness. 

“Gad, I'd forgotten that!” cried he. “She can’t 
be over nineteen, is she?” 

Mr. Lester looked bewildered. 

“She is twenty-two,” replied he, 

Mr. Jasper Blount sank on a chair with a muttered 
exclamation, 

Mr. Grey repressed a gleam of malignant relish. 

“Tet me remind Mr, and Mrs, Lester that when 
the lady is of age she does not require the consent 
of parents or guardians to make her marriage valid,” 
observed he. 

“To the deuce with your law if it can shelter vil- 
lains!” shouted Blount. “I swear that she shan’t 
leave her father’s. roof till you prove your marriage 
in court. Since you are so fond of law, let's go to 
eo on it, and see whose purse is the longest, ha! 

au. 

Mr. Grey turned his back on Mr. Jaspor Blount 
with a slight and demoniac smile. 

A side glance at Winchester showed him still 
clutching, with trembling hands the arms of his chair, 
while his eyes blazed with ever-iucreasing rage. 

Mr. Grey approached Rose, and said, in a calm 
though significant tone: 

“Mrs. Grey, our time is exhausted. Come away.” 

She buried her convulsed faco. in her mother’s 
neck, she quivered so violently that her knees bent 
under her, and she sank on the floor, Mrs, Lester 
stili enclasping her and Kneeling with her. 

“Come,” said Mr. Grey, ‘ we.shall miss the train.” 

Rose shrieked: 

“Oh, father, save me! Mother, save me!’’ 

A stream of fire seemed to pass through the heart 
of Winchester at these dreadful accents; he rose 
dizzily aud advauced a few steps, his eyes bloodshot, 
his bosom heaving, his lips working with the terrible 
effort of self-control which he still strove to make. 
Jasper Blount, seeing the movement, started to his 
feet in horror. 

‘he expression upon his step-son’s face was one 
of most terrific import. 

It seemed impossible but that he would commit 
some fatal act. 

Once more Mr, Grey’s calm, goading voice broke 
the stillness. 

“Mrs. Grey, I command you as my property to 
leave this house with me, aud instantly.” 

He put his long hand upon her shoulder as he spoke. 
What followed was rapid as lightning, 

Seized by a paroxysm of blind and ungovernable 
fury, Winchester bounded forward and dealt the 
sneering wretch a blow on the mouth that sent him 
reeling towards the open door, 

Amid the shrieks of terror, and the hoarse, warn- 
ing shouts of Mr. Jasper Blount, Winchester stvod 
rigid as iron, with that fixed and murderous glare in 
his eyes, while Grey, having caught by the door- 
post, felt for his handkerchief aud wiped the blood 
from his lips. 

Then he raised such a look of joy and malicious 
triumpb to Winchester as caused the two women to 
shake with convulsive terror. 

Next moment he had staggered to the outer door, 
and beckoned to some one without. 

‘Two men entered the parlour at his heels, 

“Take charge of that person,” said Grey, hoarsely, 
while his mouth filled with blood every moment; “ he 
has feloniously assaulted me; I call these persons to 
witness it.” 

The men were two. constables. They instantly 
approached Winchester, who still kept his menacing 
attitude, 

He seemed to awake from a trance as they laid 
hands upon him, aad a cry of just wrath escaped him, 
“What! may, I. not. protect. my betrothed wife 
from insult then?” d manded he, sternly. “Shame, 
men, that villain.deserves arrest far more than I.” 

“ Yow see he. does not deny having set upon me,” 
observed Grey, with sinister gentlouess ; “if he will 
apologise, and, promise not to interfere between, Mrs, 
Grey and myself, 1 will not ‘pursue the matter any 
farther.” 

At this cruel indignity young Winchester became 
transported with unreasoning fury, and) had it not 
been for the vigilance of his captors he would have 
thrown himself upon Grey and torn him to pieces, 

“ Hi! look out, my fine fellow !” quoth one constable; 
clapping the bandcuffs upon his wrists, in spite of 
his frightful efforts to free himself, 

“You're making a fine kettle of fish of a simple 
case of assault and battery,’ qioth the other, spring- 
ing his rattle. 

The taunting glee of Grey’s in told, when too late, 
how earnestly he had desired this culminating point. 





“ I forbid Rose to leave my house until you can 





A little skilful playing on the young man’s passions 
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had rid him of a formidable fue; and poor Rose had 
lost her strongest champion. 

With a groan of choking grief and rage, Winchester 
succumbed to his fate. 

The room was full now of the constables who 
had answered the summons of their colleague; and 
a curious crowd was collecting round the door. 

“Remove your man,” said Grey, calmly; “I will 
prosecute him in due time.” 

At last the speechless consternation of Mr. Jasper 
Blount gave way before his natural feeling. He 
shouted, savagely : 

“Hold! I'll give bail for him! You needn’t 
take him away! By Gad! you shan’t imprison my 
son,” 

“T will not accept you as security, 
lawyer. “Men, remove your prisoner.” 

In spite of the frantic offers, oaths, and anathemas 
of Blount, and the moans of terror and anguish which 
came from Rose, Harry was forced from the room. 
His face was bathed in a burning perspiration, his 
eyes were suffused with blood, convulsive shudder- 
ings ran over him from head to foot. 

Such a vision of outraged anger might have ap- 
palled Grey, but that he felt himself so safe behind 
the shelter of the law. 

When the door had closed upon the cortége, and 
the inmates of the room were gazing in each other's 
faces in miserable expectation, James Grey once 
more approached the unhappy girl whom he had be- 
trayed. 

* You see that I intend to be obeyed, madam,” he 
said, in his toneless voice. ‘* You must not attempt 
anything of this kind again. Come, or shall I assist 
you?” 

“Oh, man, if I had my will of you!” cried Mr, 
Jasper Blount, ina frenzy, ‘I would willingly hang 
for it!” 

“No, no; don’t meddle with him!” wailed Rose, 
attempting to rise from her mother’s tight clasp. “I 
must go, I see I must, and you must not ruin your- 
selves for me!” 

“My child! oh, my child!” sobbed Mrs, Lester, in 
piercing accents of grief, and covered her lovely 
white face with kisses. . 

“ Be merciful! For humanity’s sake be merciful!” 
implored Mr. Lester, in bitter misery. 

Mr. Grey, with face of flint, heeded none of them. 

He stooped down and passed his arms around Rose 
and lifted her from the floor. 

An hysteric scream burst from her as she felt his 
touch ; she wound her arms more closly about her 
mother, and clung to her with convulsive strength. 
Her long, bright hair escaped from pin and band and 
burst in a torrent over her arms and bosom, well nigh 
stifling the crue! monster who held her so close tu 
him ; but her frenzied strength suddenly gave way, 
her arms fell lifeless, and, wan, wild-eyed, half-dead 
with grief, she was carried out to the carriage, while 
her poor old father fell back in his chair as if struck 
by a bolt from Heaven, 

Done in spite of circumstances. 

Done in spite of friends. 

Done in spite of mercy, honour, or justice. 

Take her, oh, man of ice! she is your wedded 
wife! 

“Whom God hath joined together let no man put 
asunder.” 


” 


returned the 


(To be continued.) 


TRAMWAYS.—The Government Bill for confirming 
a number of provisional orders which have been 
made by the Board of Trade under the Tramways 
Act of 1870 sanctions the construction of tramways 
in Holborn, Cannon Street, New Earl Street, Queen 
Victoria Street, Mansion House Street, across 
London Bridge, Southwark Bridge, Blackfriars 
Bridge, Waterloo Bridge, and in various other parts 
of London and its suburbs; also in Leeds, Walla- 
sey, and Cardiff; from Watford to the Edgware 
Road ; and from Lowestoft to Yarmouth. 

Uss oF TORPEDOES DURING THE LATE WAR.— 
During the war the strictest secrecy was observed 
respecting the torpedoes with which the German 
coasts were protected, but now furthur information 
with respe.t to them has been laid before the public. 
Electrical torpedoes and those exploding by con- 
cussion were both employed. The latter were 
charged with 75 pounds of powder, and sunk to a 
depth of about 3 feet below the surface of the 
water. Those exploded from the shore by means of 
electricity were loaded with two centners of dualine, 
a charge which is equal in force to 10 centners of 
powder. They were sunk at a depth of about 8 feet. 
The torpedoes which the Grille endeavoured to place 
under the keels of the enemy’s vessels were not a 
new invention, but the old offensive concussion tor- 
pedoes, 14 inches in diameter and 2 feet in length, 
which did not prove very effective. Indeed, the war 
threw but little light on any question connected 
with these submarine defences. At Pillau torpedoes 
charged with 4 centners of powder were improvised. 





A company for laying and 7 these engines 
of war was formed at Kiel. In sinking and taking 
them up three accidents occurred, and 14 lives were 
lost. 





TRESSILIAN COURT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“A Life at Stake,” “The House of Secrets,” $c. $e. 
——~<———- 
CHAPTER XLI. 


Tue revelation of Blanche—that Lowder was the 
midnight thief who had robbed Sir Arthur Tressilian 
—proved, as the young girl had feared, a cruel shock 
to the baronet. 

Notwithstanding Blanche's agitation and distress, 
and her reluctance to speak, Sir Arthur had not sus- 
pected the actual truth. 

Now he averted his face from her, covering it 
with his hands. 

The girl crept nearer to him, clinging to his hands 
in mute sympathy, but she did not speak. 

There was a little silence between the pair, but 
presently Sir Arthur said, in a broken voice : 

“Oh,my boy! Myson! I have thought him the 
soul of honour. How I have loved him! I would 
have died for him! And what is he? A liar! a 
thief !” 

“Oh, guardy!” cried the young girl, shuddering. 

Sir Arthur uncovered his face and looked at his 
ward. His grandly handsome countenance was pale 
and very stern. in his dark eyes appeared an ex- 
pression of desolation and anguish. 

“My poor little Blanche!” he said, laying his 
hand caressingly upon her golden tresses. “ And 
you love him still? Itisa strange thing—a woman's 
love surviving respect, esteem, everything!” 

Blanche made a little gesture of dissent, but her 
guardian did not notice it. Had he read her heart 
aright, he would have seen that her grief was ail for 
him, and not for her own disappointment. Had he 
known her better he would have comprehended that 
Blanche could never love one whom she had ceased 
to respect. 

“This is as hard for you as for me, Blanche,” con- 
tinued her guardian, in a sad and troubled voice, 
pitying the young girl’s supposed anguish even in his 
own great sorrow. “Guy is not what he was. He 
had a grand and noble nature, whose very backbone 
was a love of truth both in word and deed. Until his 
recent return from abroad I would have staked my life 
upon his honour and truthfulness.” 

Blanche did not answer, but softly stroked the 
hand she held. 

“Had another than you seen him perpetrate this 
robbery, Blanche,” said her guardian, slowly, “I 
should refuse it credence. Yet—yet, I have found 
him untruthful, secretive, and strange. ‘l'here was 
something odd in that affair of the foreigner yester- 
day. My sonisa sealed book tome. He was with 
me in the library this morning when I discovered 
my loss. And he took pains to direct my suspicions 
against Purmton and Paxter, the most faithful servi- 
tors any man ever had. He might have spared him- 
self this baseness of accusing the ivnocent!” 

“What! he would have accused them of his own 
crime?” exclaimed Blanche, horrified at such a depth 
of baseness in the lover whom she had so lately 
deemed noble and good. “Oh, Sir Arthur!” 

“T should not have told you this, Blanclre. You 
had enough to bear before,” said the barouet, com- 
passionately, “ The money was intended for him in 
another shape. What could have tempted him to the 
robbery? What immediate and pressing need had 
he of twothousand pounds? Andif he needed money 
why did he not apply to me for it? Clearly he 
dreaded lest I should ask him why he wanted it.” 

Blanche was a dainty, child-like little creature in 
appearance, but under her golden tresses was hidden 
a clear, strong, womanly intellect. She pondered 
Sir Arthu:’s questions for several minutes, then said : 

“Did you not notice yesterday, Sir Arthur, that 
Guy seemed shocked, even terrified, on receiving that 
note from the foreigner, which he said was a begging 
letter? Perhaps he had known the foreiguer before. 
Perhaps the letter was a demand for money.” 

“Blanche, I believe you are right!” cried Sir Ar- 
thur, in a quick, startled voice. “ But how could he 
owe the fellow so large a sum ?” 

“He may not have owed it ali, Sir Arthur, but 
may have taken all to make the robbery seem the 
act of a burglar. No burglar, you know, would count 
out a certain sum and leave the rest. And as to owing 
him money,” added Blanche, gently, “it might have 
been for a gaming debt.” 

“It only needs that supposition resolved into cer- 
tainty to fill my cup of humiliation and sorrow to the 
brim. A gambler! A liar! A thief! And he ismy 
son !” ‘ 

Sir Arthur put from him the slender, clinging 





arms, and paced the floor with a quick, impatient 
tread. 

“Blanche,” he exclaimed, “I must know the truth 
—the whole truth—at once! I am going to send 
over to Ardleigh to see if the foreigner stopped there 
over night. If he did, our worst fears will receive 
confirmation. I shall quietly devote myself to unra- 
velling this matter. I donot wish Guy to know that 
I suspect him of the robbery. Therefore come down 
to luncheon and dinner as usual, if you be able. I 
will keep you informed of my discoveries, if I make 
any. 

He approached her and kissed her forehead. Then 
he went out hastily, returning to the library. 

After a brief self-communion, and as soon as he 
had regained an outward calmness, Sir Arthur rang 
his bell. On the appearance of a servant the baronet 
sent for Purmton. 

When the butler entered the room, in obedience to 
the summons, the baronet said, quietly: 

“ Purmton, I have formed a theory with regard to 
last night’s robbery, andI shall need your assistance. 
Did you see an odd-looking foreigner about the 
grounds yesterday ?” 

“A short, swarthy fellow, with little black eyes, 
and gold rings in his ears ?” asked the butler, eagerly. 
“T saw such a man in the garden yesterday talking 
to old Luke. He afterwards brought a letter for Mr. 
Guy. He was an ill-looking fellow, Sir Arthur, and 
old Luke, when he came into the servants’ hall to 
warm himself, said that the man asked many ques- 
tions about the family, and wanted a place. Do you 
suspect the foreign man, Sir Arthur ?” 

“T suspect that he had something to do with the 
robbery, Purmton,”’ replied the baronet. “I want 
Lsmvigeagror be know if be slept at Ardleigh. I desire 
you to go"over to the village at once, and make 
cautious inquiries with regard to him. And, Purm- 
ton, I desire you to be very secret and guarded. I 
do not wish any one—not even Mr. Guy—to know 
what direction my suspicions are taking.” 

“Very well, Sir Arthur,” said the butler, a little 
mystified, yet persuaded that his employer was quite 
right in being so cautious. ‘‘I will obey you. 1 will 
set out for Ardleigh directly.” 

After a few further directions from the baronet 
the butler withdrew. A few minutes later Sir Arthur 
saw him riding down the avenue upon a stout little 
cob. 

Purmton rode to Ardleigh, and dismounted within 
the small, paved court of the “'I'ressilian Arms.” 
Giving his cob into the care of a stable lad, he lounged 
into the tap-room of the inn, pulled off his heavy 
gloves, and stood with his back to the fire, his hands 
under his-coat-tails. 

As the hour was early—it was not yet ten o’clock 
—the tap-room had no occupant save the jolly land- 
lord, whose ruddy cheeks and rotundity of figure were 
an excellent advertisement of the cheer afforded at 
the “ T'ressilian Arms” to fortunate travellers, 

** A fine morning, Mr. Purmton,” said the landlord 
respectfully, for the butler at Tressilian Court was a 
great personage at Ardleigh. *‘A little cold, to be sure, 
and a little dark and dull, but what does one expect 
at this season? Not summer weather, surely. What 
will you have, Mr. Purmton? A pint of porter?” 

“A pot of half-and-half,” answered Purmton. 

The beverage thus demanded was speedily pre- 
pared. Purmton sipped it, and the landlord of the 
*Tressilian Arms” closed the inn dour, stirred his 
fire, and prepared himself for a gossiping chat about 
Tressilian Court, the great place of the neighbour- 
hood. 

“Sir Arthur well?” he inquired. 

** Very well indeed.” 

“They say that Mr. Guy and Miss Blanche are 
going to make a match,” observed the landlord. “I 
saw Mr, Guy riding past an hour or so ago. He went 
to the lawyer’s office. They can’t be drawing up the 
marriage settlements yet, Mr. Purmton ?” 

“Oh, no, not yet, Briggs,” said Purmton. “The 
wedding won’t come off till February. There'll be 
gay doings atthe Court then. Sir Arthur means to 
make a festival for the villagers, tenants, and all; 
though, to be sure, the villagers are mostly Sir 
Arthur's tenants.” 

The jolly, round landlord rubbed his hands de- 
lightedly. 

“I'm glad to hear it,” he exclaimed. “Mr. Guy 
will have a lovely and beautiful bride—none lovelier 
or prettier in the shire.’’ 

“How's trade?” asked Purmton, having beaten 
about the bush sufficiently, and coming gradually to 
the point of his visit. “Many strangers at the inn?” 

“Not one, Mr. Purmton, People stay at home 
mostly at Christmas time, and we are drawing near 
the holidays. Business is a little dull. We haven't 
had a stranger to stop over night this week, except 
a commercial traveller from Gloucester, and—yes—® 
bagman bound up Chester way.” 

The butler had gained the information he wanted, 
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and declared he must go. Having ordered a supply 
of ale for the servants’ hall at the Court, he strolled 
out into the quiet, narrow street. 

“The foreign fellow may have gone to the ‘ Har- 
vest Home,’” he thought. “Poor people, tramps, 
and the like, mostly go to the ‘ Harvest Home.’” 

He walked leisurely down the narrow street until 
he came to the small inn known as the “ Harvest 
Home.” He had the intention of entering its tap- 
yoom, but changed his mind as he beheld, leaning 
carelessly against the glazed door, a short black pipe 
in his mouth, the very man of whose whereabouts he 
was seeking information, Jacopo Palestro. 

“ Yes, that’s the fellow sure enough,” thought the 
butler, with a keen though furtive glance at the ex- 
scrivener. ‘He has gold ear-rings, a swarthy skin, 
small black eyes, He has stayed at the ‘ Harvest 
Home’ since yesterday. No doubt he is the burglar, 
or one of the burglars, who robbed Sir Arthur last 
night.” 

He walked on slowly, making an errand into a 
cobbler’s shop a few doors below. Presently he re- 
passed the “ Harvest Home,” a parcel in his hand, 
and a most unconcerned expression on his countenance. 

He returned to the “ Tressilian Arms,” mounted 
his horse, and rode back to the Court. 

Sir Arthur was still in his library when Purmton 
entered the room. The butler made his report. The 
‘baronet did not seem at all surprised to learn that 
Palestro was still at Ardleigh. 

“ His presence at the village confirms my theory,” 
said Sir Arthur, wearily. ‘Keep a still tongue, 
Purmton. I want nothing said in the house con- 
cerning my loss.” 

He dismissed his servitor, and the mask of calmness 
fell from his worn and troubled face when he found 
himself again alone. 

“ Blanche was right,” he said to himself. “Guy 
must owe this foreigner a gaming debt. He cannot 
owe him so large a sum on any legitimate debt. The 
man followed him to England, urging his claims to 
be paid. Guy dared not resist his demands, knowing 
my horror of the vice of gaming, and fearing the 
facts might come to my hearing. So, to escape my 
just anger, he has plunged intoa crime! What am 
I to do under these circumstances ?” 

The question was full of difficulties. 

“TI might call Guy in here on his return, and tell 
him what Blanche has told me,” he thought. “ But 
would that be the wisest course? ‘The truth is, my 
son is daily becoming a mystery to me. I think I 
will let this matter run its course, and watch him. 
It is quite clear to me that he committed the robbery 
unaided. Blanche heard him return to his room a 
few minutes after his egress by the library window. 
That fact, coupled with the Italian's continued pre- 
sence at Ardleigh, clearly proves that he has not yet 
paid the foreigner the money. He has probably con- 
cealed it in the park, and will pay it to-night. Guy 
would not visit the ill-looking Italian at the ‘ Har- 
vest Home,’ They will meet in the park to-night. 
Their meeting shall have a witness. My duty to 
Blanche and myself demands that I shall know fully 
the character of my son who is to be her husband.” 

Sir Arthur had scarcely arrived at this resolution 
when Lowder was heard cantering up the drive. A 
little later he entered the library, flushed with exercise 
and the chill air. His manner was jaunty and self- 


posse 

“I suppose you haven’t found any clue to the 
robber yet, father?” he said, going up to the grate 
and warming his hands. “ Have you telegraphed to 
Scotland Yard for a detective ?” 

“No, Guy. Ihave decided not to do so.” 

A look of relief, not unmarked by the baronet, 
passed over Lowder'’s face. He laughed gaily. 

“Then you bave given it up as lost indeed?” he 
questioned. “You have concluded to pocket the 
loss, eh? Perhaps youare wise. The person who 
stole the money would take every precaution to hide 
it. And a deed committed in the dead of night must 
necessarily have been without a witness.” 

“There was one Witness,” said Sir Arthur, 
solemnly. “The thief could not evade the gaze of 
the All-seeing Eye!” 

Lowder shifted his position uneasily, and laughed 
again, this time more constrainedly. 

“Oh, of course,” he said. “ But about your busi- 
ness, father. I went over to Ardleigh, found the 
lawyer’s office, and executed your errand. I was 
there when Mr. Roy came in. ‘The lawyer, to whom 
I ha2 communicated the fact of the robbery, made 
some excuses in your behalf to account for your 
failure to meet your engagement with Roy. The 
iarmer was in a huff at once, and, in a high-and- 
tnighty tone, said he had received another offer for 

farm quite as good as yours, and should sell at 
once to the new a»plicant. With that he went out, 
paying no heed to the remonstrances of the lawyer or 
eyself.”” 


“ It is as well,” said the baronct, quietly. “I had 





docided, while you were absent, that I would not 
buy the farm.” 
wder shot a quick, keen glance at the baronet. 

“Why,” he exclaimed, in surprise, “ your loss of 
two thousand pounds has not crippled you, I hope?” 

Sir Arthur's face flushed with a sense of annoy- 
ance as he answered : 

**No, my resources are not crippled by this. loss, 
Guy ; but I have relinquished the tdea of buying Roy 
Farm. Gildethorpe is a pretty little property in it- 
self, and yields a good income.” 

“ Well, one need not sigh for the Roy farm who is 
to inherit Tressilian Court,” said Lowder, smiling 
complacently. “The future owner of this grand es- 
tate with its kingly revenues need not sigh for a 
single farm. So I told the lawyer, who quite agreed 
with me.” 

The ill-taste of Lowder, in thus calculating upon 
the benefits he should derive from the demiss of the 
baronet inspired the latter with a sense of disgust. 
He moved impatiently iu his chair, and sharp words 
of reproof and accusation trembled on his tongue. 

Controlling himself, however, he turned to his desk, 
and busied himself in glancing over its contents. 
Lowder, noticing his uncommunicativeness, and 
ascribing it to chagrin at his loss, soon excused him- 
self and went to his room. 

The family met at the luncheon table as usual. 
Blanche looked wearied and wan, but her beauty was 
undimmed, and Lowder made her a graceful compli- 
ment upon it. Sir Arthur was very grave, but Low- 
der, suspecting nothing of the undercurrent that 
threatened to swamp him, was smiling and pleasant, 
full of stories and reminiscences that at another time 
would have delighted his auditors. 

Soon after the luncheon the Egerton family called, 
and other visitors arrived after their departure. The 
afternoon thus passed without the constraint Blanche 
had feared. About five o’clock the young girl—the 
visitors having all departed—went up to her room to 
dress, and did not make her reappearance until sum- 
moned to dinner. 

She entered the dining-room, where Sir Arthur 
and Lowder awaited her, attired in a robe of pale blue 
silk, with filmy laces, and sapphire jewels, contrasting 
finely with the purity and delicacy of her complexion. 
She was unusually quiet and thoughtful, but the 
sligit shadow did not sit ill upon a brow as sunny as 
hers. She took her seat at the table and exerted 
herself to cheer her guardian, whose gloom was deep- 
ening with every moment. The high-minded, great- 
souled baronet could have borne any grief better than 
this discovery of the utter unworthiness of the man 
he believed to be his son. 

After dinner Sir Arthur gave his arm to Blanche 
and conducted her to the drawing-room. ‘The even- 
ing passed much as usual, save that the baronet 
seemed absorbed in his copy of the Times, and scarcely 
looked up from it. Blanche played upon the piano and 
sang, Lowder accompanying her with his voice. When 
tired of music Lowder conducted the girl to an easy- 
chair under the great chandelier, sat upon a low has- 
sock at her feet, and read Tennyson to her ina tender 
voice, and with glances warm with love and admira- 
tion. 

The girl listened and smiled, while her heart grew 

sick within her. 

How very far from her glorious ideal hero was this 

double-dealer, this falsifier, this traitor to his father, 

this midnight robber! There was a revulsion going 

on in her feelings of which no one, not even herself, 

dreamed. 

At nive o’clock, as was the custom at the Court, 

tea was brought in upon a tray. At ten o'clock 

Blanche retired for the night. 

Sir Arthur and Lowder were thus left together. 

Evidently the latter had no fancy for a iéte-a-téte 

with the gloomy, sad-eyed baronet, and arose, yawn- 

ing. 

% I believe I am sleepy,’’ he observed, “ and I will 
go to bed, Good-night, father.” 

He went out, ascending tle stairs to his own room. 
Sir Arthur, going into the hall, heard him enter his 
chamber and double lock his door, 

“ That is only a ruse,” he thought. “I believe he 
means to see that foreigner in the park, I will 
meet his stratagem with stratagem.” 

He covered the drawing-room fire, having first 
raked the coals apart, then extinguished the lights, 
and secured the doors. ‘Then he went up to his own 
room. A minute later he glided down the stairs 
again. His greatcoat aud sealskin cap hung upon 
the branching antlers. He donned them, mufiling 
himself thoroughly, and made his way out by a side 
door upon the lawn. 

The night was cold and gloomy. A few stars were 
shining, but their splendour was dulled. A chill wind 
swept up from the river, but Sir Arthur had no 
thought of nature in this hour of trouble and anxiety. 
He crossed the lawn hurriedly, keeping in the deeper 





shadows of the trees, aud entered the park. 


Here, ina spot from which he could command a 
view of the eastern facade of the Court, he waited, 
with feelings only a father similarly situated can 

ow. 

The minutes passed. From the old clock tower, 
one of the features of Tressilian Court, sounded the 
half-hour after ten. The tones were yet echoing upon 
the wintry night air when the side door under a quaint, 
carved porch—the same door by which Sir Arthur had 
left the Court—slowly opened, and a mufiled figure 
came out of the dwelling. 

Sir Arthur, bending forward and watching eagerly, 
recognised this figure as that of his supposed son. 

‘“‘My theory is being confirmed,” he murmured 
“Oh, Guy! my son!” 

Unconscious of this anguished scrutiny, Lowder 
crossed the lawn fleetly, and approached the park. 

As he came near, a figure started out to meet him 
—the figure of Palestro. 

“ You are in good time, milord, Sir Tresolino !” Sit 
Arthur heard the Italian say, in a mocking voice 
“ Ah, you did not dare defy Palestro!” 

“Back there!” commanded Lowder, in suppressec 
tones. ‘‘ Would you be seen from the Court ? Do you 
want to ruin everything? Yes, I am here, Palestro 
I have the two thousand pounds you demand, al) 
ready for you!” 

As he spoke the usurper took the arm of the Italian 
and the two men moved through the shadows toward, 
the very tree behind which the baronet was hiding. 


CHAPTER XLII. 

OLLA RympLg, Guy ‘Tressilian and the Popleys, on 
their arrival at the Victoria Hotel, to which they 
made their way from Victoria station in London, were 
shown up to pleasant rooms upon the third floor 
opening off the same corridor. 

The little party separated, retiring to their several 
rooms, and all were soon asleep. At eight o'clock 
on the following morning Guy ‘Tressiliau found his 
way to the private sitting-room of Olla, where his 
young protectress was awaiting him. 

She came forward to greet him, extending both her 
hands. Guy was looking wan, feverish, aud nearly 
exhausted, It was plainly apparent that something 
must be done for him without delay. 

“ You need rest, Jasper,” exclaimed Olla, anxiously. 

“T need a physician or surgeon more still,” re- 
turned Tressilian, putting his hand tohis head. “ My 
wound painsme. I feel quiteill,Olla. Pray Heaven 
I am not going to beillina London hotel. Every noise 
in the halls jars upon my sensitive nerves. ‘The 
sound of the street cabs almost maddens me.” » 

“ He should be got away from London at once,”’ 
declared Mrs. Popley. ‘Or at least into a private 
house.” 

Olla conducted Tressilian to a couch, and gently 
compelled him to recline upon it. She had ordered 
breakfast, and now sat down to write a note to her 
friends the Pughs at their town address. She de- 
tailed the friendlessness of her position, her pressing 
need of aid for Tressilian, aud despatched the missive 
at once by Popley, who had already breakfasted. 

He returned soon after Ojla had tinished her break- 
fast, Tressilian declining food. 

“Well?” cried the young girl, turning an anxious 
face upon her faithful servant. 

Popley replied by returning the note she had 
given him for delivery, and said: 

“The Pughs are not in town, Miss Olla. They 
have gone to Yorkshire to spend the Christmas 
holidays, their housekeeper said. They will not re- 
turn until the middle of January.” 

A look of absolute despair for a moment convulsed 
Olla’s bright face. 

“Gone!” she exclaimed, tossing the note upon the 
grate. “What am Ito do? {if have not another 
friend in London, I don’t know a person in all Eng- 
land upon whose friendship I can confidently rely in 
this hour of need. I led sucha secluded life in Berks 
with my guardian that I made no intimate friends. 
This is the darkest hour of my life!” 

“ Don’t say so, Miss Olla,” pleaded Popley. “ Or, 
if you do, remember that the darkest hour comes just 
before the dawn, as the old saying goes.” 

“ Oh, if the dawn would only break now!” and the 
girl’s passionate young voice trembled. “ Heillina 
London hotel,” and she pointed at poor Tressilian, 
who lay back on his lounge with shut eyes, “ and I 
liable to be captured at any moment as a runaway 
ward! To whom can I appeal against Mr. Gower ? 
Iam alone, friendless, helpless! I don’t know to 
whom to apply for help, If Mr. Gower were to cap- 
ture me he would take me away, and Jasper would 
be sent to an hospital, Oh, I cannot—cannot bear 
is?” 

“ My poor Miss Olla,” said Mrs. Popley, in her 
motherly voice, “ you are indeed in a great strait. It 
is plain that Mr. Lowder must be taken out of this 
noise as speedily as possible. It is equally plain that you 





must have a quiet hiding-p!ace until you can com- 
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municate with the Pughs. Why should you not go 
to Bleak Top, up in Northumberland? It is hidden 
among the Cheviot Hills, is lonely, and belongs to 
you. It is a mere shooting-box, and the small estate 
attached to it is a mere pasturage for sheep. It is a 
property so unproductive that Mr. Gower has never 
spoken of it. I daresay he has forgotten that such a 
place exists!” 

“ He may not even know that I own it,”’ said Olla, 
her dark, small face lighting up With a bright glow. 
“ He hasn't the care of my property. "We will go to 
Bleak Top, nurse. That is settled. Now, Popley, I 
want you to find me one of the best: surgeons in Lon- 
don. One of the best is Sir Windham Winn. Go for 
him, Popley, and if he is in town, have him return 
with you. Represent thecase as requiring immediate 
attention.” 

Popley departed on his errand, and Olla returned 
to Tressilian’s side. He opened his eyes at her ap- 
proach, smiled gently, and held out his hand to her, 

“ Do you feel worse, Jasper ?” the girl asked. 

“A little,’’ Tressilian answered, in a low, ‘faint 
voice. “My wound pains meso. And the noise— 
ah, the noise grates upon my brain! It is terrible!” 

* You shall not bear it long, Jasper,” said Olla, re- 
pressing her tears bravely. “ Keep up your courage. 
Lam going to take you upinto the north, into the 
quiet, cool country. You will get well there, Jasper. 
| have sent for the great surgeon, Sir Windham 
Winn. He will cure you; only do not give way now, 
at the very last.” 

Tressilian pressed the small, warm hand in his, and 
again closed his eyes. 

An hour passed thus. A ‘second hour followed. 
The time passed slowly to impatient little Olla, al- 
though she studied the fair, handsome face of her 
charge, feature by feature, and felt his pulse, and 
listened now and then uneasily to his breathing. 

About ten o’clock Sir Windham Winn, the cele- 
brated surgeon, made his appearance with Popley. 

Olla gently unclasped her hand from that of Tres- 
silian, and came forward to meet the surgeon. 

He wasa tall, well-made, portly Welsh gentleman, 
with a fair and ruddy face, and a prompt air of busi- 
ness, which declared as plainly as words could have 
done that “time is money.” There was that in his 
expression, however, and in the glances of his pale 
blue eyes, that inspired Olla not only with confidence 
in his skill, but also enlisted her friendship. 

“T have sent for you, Sir Windham,” she ‘said, 
with a glance at Tressilian, whose eyes were still shut, 
and who looked as if sleeping, “‘on behalf of a 
friend of mine—a gentleman who is travelling with 
our party—who is very ill. He met with a terrible 
accident in Sicily some time since, and received an 
injury to his skull which has paralysed his brain. Be 
seated, and | will give you the story at length.” 

The narrative thus promised being necessary to a 
full comprehension of the patient’s:injary and con- 
Aition, Sir Windham Winn removed his great-coat and 
stloves and took a seat by the fire, his gaze wander- 

¥¢ from Olla to Tressilian and’ back again. 

Olla told her story clearly and concisely, dealing 
‘vith Tressilian’s adventures almost exclusively, and 
mying nothing about her guardian or her own friend- 

sess. 

The surgeon listened with grave attentiveness. 
When Oila described the surgical operation per- 
formed upon Guy by the brigand “doctor” Sir 
Windham smiled, and said: 

“Pardon me, my dear young lady, but did you 
think that the human brain, when out of order, might 
be repaired like some worn-out clock? It is a merey 
that your friend was not rendered an imbecile in- 
deed!” 

It was evident that the great sargeon’s opinion of 
the brigand “doctor's” merits fell far short of ‘the 
“doctor's” opinion of himself. 

With a flushing cheek Olla continued her story, 
reciting, in couclusion, ‘lressilian’s sensitiveness in 
regard to the hotel and street noises, and her desire 
to remove him to a secluded couutry house. 

The surgeon arose, went tothe couch, and examined 
Tressilian’s pulse, Guy looked at hinf with a vague 
and uncertain gaze, but manifested no sarprise:at 
his presence. 

With a grave countenance Sir ‘Windham gently 
removed the bandages upon T'ressilian’s skull. ‘The 
gaping, unhealed wound was displayed in ‘all ‘its 
horror. Popley was at hand, ready toact as-assistant, 
should his services be required. Ollaand’Mrs. Pop- 
ley stood at the foot of the couch. 

After a somewhat protracted investigation of Guy’s 
injury, Sir Windham ordered Popley to restore the 
ey ag to their former place, and addressed himself 
to Olla. 

“'The young man’s injury is very severe, madam,”’ 
he said. “I wonder that he survived it. The bung- 
ling operation that was performed upon it in Italy 
has not greatly improved matters. The wound ‘is in 
@ serious state of inflammation. The first-thing to 


be had is absolute quiet. How far distant is your 
country house ?” 

“Tt isin Northumberland.” 

“Humph! He will have to be moved under the 
influence of opiates. And the sooner the better. He 
would not live a week in this turmoil. The opera- 
tion will have to be deferred until after his removal. 
It will be one attended by much danger, and if I 
undertake it I must have my patient in a place where 
circumstances will not hinder his recovery.” 

“ But you will undertake it, Sir Windham, will 
you not ?” cried Olla, detecting reluctance in his tones, 
“T will pay you any sum you may charge—a hundred 
pounds—a hundred and fifty pounds—more !” and she 
drew out her stuffed little portmonnaie, whose ple- 
thoric condition might have reassured a more sordid 
man than Sir Windham Winn. “Name your own 
price, Sir Windham, and here is a retaining fee.” 

She counted out ten golden sovereigns, and pressed 
them upon tlie surprised surgeon. He accepted tliem, 
putting them in his pocket, and became the regularly 
engaged medical attendant of Tressilian. 

“Will you not go'with us to the north?” asked 
Olla, her quick brain devising instantly a plan of 
action. “The house isin the charge of an old couple 
who are permitted to occupy the servants’ rooms rent 
free, on condition of caring for the place, I will send 
Popley on in advance to prepare rooms for use, and 
we could follow by the evening train, if you would 
kindly go with us.” 

“ Where is the house, did you say ?” 

“Among the Cheviot Hills. Itis called Bleak Top. 
It belongs to me. And I—TI have neglected to intro- 
duce myself, Sir Wyndham. Iam Miss Olla Rymple, 
orphan daughter of the late Honourable James 
Rymple, and more lately a ward of Lady Feodora 
Welby, my mother’s friend. ‘Circumstances have 
conspired to throw me upon the world ; yet I am not 
alone, for these faithful servants of mine have guarded 
me from my childhood.” 

“And you are the daughter of James Rymple ?” 
exclaimed the surgeon, in tones of interest. “ I knew 
your father, my dear young lady. He was a wild, 
generous, noble fellow. He died young. I did not 
know that he had left a daughter.” 

He extended his hand to O!la, adding: 

“T will befriend you to the best of my ability, my 
dear Miss Rymple. I should like to be a friend to 
poor Rymple’s orphan daughter. I will accompany 
you to Northumberland by thenighttrain. You had 
better send your servant on at once, with orders to 
have the rooms well warmed and aired, “Even a 
journey to Northumberland would not fatigue your 
friend more than a night here.” 

Olla sent Popley out to inquire the hour of depar- 
ture of the next train north, By the time he re- 
turned Olla and Sir Windham were éxcellent friends, 
and all the details of the northern journey had been 
arranged. 

Popley announced that he had just time to catch 
the north-bound train. His young mistress placed a 
sufficient sum of money in his hands, ordered him to 
take a supply of provisions on to Bleak Top from 
Alnwick, and Mrs. Popley then adde a few house- 
wifely injunctions, in the midst of which Popley took 
his departure. 

A sort of lethargy was creeping over Tressilian, 
and the surgeon administered to him some necessary 
medicine, acting as a sedative upon the excited and 
inflamed brain, and gave directions in regard to cool- 
ing exterior applications. He then went away. 

All day long Tressilian lay in a sort of stupor. 
Now and then he would arouse himself at the sound 
of Olla’s ‘voice, but only to fall'feebly back again into 
a deeper lethargy. 

It may be imagined that this lonely watch by his 
side was not inspiriting to the poor young ‘girl 
troubled upon so many accounts. 

The day drew near its close. Before lamplight, 
Sir Windham Winn returned, equipped for his long, 
cold journey. From the moment of his arrival he 
took charge of his patient. He fed him with a 
nourishing broth, administered a new medicine which 
had the effect of giving Tressilian a factitious 
strength, and he put upon him his great-coat and 
onter-wrappings. 

Olla and Mrs. Popley made themselves ready, and 
the four, Tressilian leaning upon Sir Windham’s arm, 
descended to the waiting cab. A light sttow was 
falling, melting on the sloppy pavements. The street 
lamps were lighted. The little party entered the 
eab, and were driven'to the Great Northern Railway 
Terminus. And as the sullen, wintry night deepened 
they entered a railway carriage of the Great Northern 
en and started on their way to the bleak Cheviot 

ills. 

(To be continued.) 
—————— 


Rumovurep Royat MArriaGE.—It is whispered 
at Copenhagen that there is some idea of a marri 


Princess Thyra, who is now in her eighteenth oe. 
The Queen of Denmark and the princess, will leave 
the capital about the beginning of June. for Rum- 
penheim, in the Grand Duchy of Hesse, where they 
hope to meet the Prince and Princess of' les, and 
other members of the Royal Family of Englan 








THE 
DIAMOND MERCHANT. 


CHAPTER LIIt. 
Tue long-limbed Rudolph, easting a glance behind 
him as he scrambled over fenee; saw Sir Hared 
sink down, and.knew by the posture of the merchant. 
knight that.all his strength was spent-for the time. 
The fierce yet cowardly marander halted instantly, 
and glared over the broken fence‘at the seene in the 
stable-yard. 
‘*T havevhalf a mind to finish: Sir Edred with my 
dagger, he muttered. ‘’T'wenld be an easy and a 
e dead,” he added as he let the saddle slip from 
his shoulder to the ground and laid his hand on the 
hilt of his dagger. ‘It will be well to make sure 
of all of them. It will be an easy matter. Ha! not 
so easy !’’ he ejaculated as he raised his glance and 
saw the gleaming eyes of Ernest behind the cross- 
bow which the lad began to level ‘at him. ‘“ That 
imp shoots as ‘true as ever did any archer of the 
forest, and [ shall be-in fair range if I go towards 
Sir Edred. Now I'd give the’ biggest ond in 
— if I could -have that boy as‘Ehad him last 
t.” 


He glared longingly at the prostrate diamond 
merchant, and savagely at the heroic face of the 
brave boy; who, unheeding theexclamations of poor 
Lady Louise on the bed, as she implored:him to tell 
her how the battle in the yard:had ended, kept his 
clear, keen, resolute eyes fixed:upon Rudolph, and 
prayed in his heart that the bolt he held ready might 
not miss the cruel thief, should he advance to harm 
Sir Edred. 

There was so much of the coward in Radolph’s 
heart, and so much satisfaction in knowimg that. 
he had the real diamonds, and no one to share them 
with him, that after a few moments’ hesitation he 
picked up the saddle and bawled out to Ernest : 

“T have allI want, you little hornet, but some day 
I'll be even with you, mayhap !” 

So saying, and uttering a loud, trinmphant “ Haw! 
haw !” Rudolph darted away, and was soon in the 
ravine, far beyond the reach of the ‘erossbow’s 
strength. 

Ernest longed to send the bolt after him.as the 
thief darted ‘from the shelter of the fetice, ‘but he 
had no other arrow left, in case the bow ‘missed its 
aim. Just ‘then Sir Hdred raised himself on‘ his 
élbow, and called out : 

“ Come to me, Ernest.” 

The boy ‘sprang away from the window, saying to 
Lady Louise as he left the reom : 

‘“* Father is the victor, mother, and he ealls me.” 

But now let us'for atime accompany’ Rudolph, 
whois soon to meet that terrible fate which’ heealled 
ua himself when he violated the solenm oath he 
pledged to Ernest. 

Having gained the security of the ravine, he hur- 
ried on at a rapid, swinging trot, earryimg the sad- 
dle upon his shoulder. 

“There’s no ‘Traupmann to meet me now,’ he 
musedashe ran. ‘Haw!-haw! I’m glad,as things 
have turned out, that he met me, for then I-had’ the 
false diamonds and now I have the real! Pll push 
on to where the Koridam road crosses the ravine, 
then cut open the saddle and cram the, gems‘into 
my pockets. I’d stop and do it now but I think Sir 
Edred may chance to be able to begin a pursuit. I 
am not sure either that Anselm Britzo may not find 
his heels in a short time. The saddle is Tight, and 
when I take the diamonds out I want to have time 
to count ’ém—the jolly sparklers—every one, and be 
sure I don’t leave one in ‘the padding.” 

Rudolph, now laden with diamonds, was r to 

up- 





avoid such an encounter as he had had with’ 
mann-in the morning. 

Fate bade ‘him take ‘this route; and he'was not 
three milds away from the “ Iron ‘Hand ” inn when 
misfortune overtook! him—thus : 

He had just clamberedover one of the great heaps 
of loose, large, jagged stones, piled one upon another, 
and was hurrying down'en the other side, when a 
stone rolled from above. » Heaven knows why, or 
what dislodged that stone just at that instant, but 
down it rolled, overtook Rudolph at the base of the 

, tripped him. up and laid him flat apon his 


Scores of stones, set in motion by that whieh had 
first rolled down, rattled after it, some of great size, 
and many struck the marauder as he lay, and pre- 
vented him from regaining his feet. Fora few mo- 
ments he was wholly stunned, and unable to com- 
see what had happened or how it had been 

rought about. 
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But when his senses were fully restored, a shud- 
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der of horror, terror, and despair made his hoart 
flutter with dismay, for he comprehended this fact : 

The rolling rocks had.eceased to. move, and he was 

ini to the earth, or rather to the rocky bottom 
of the ravine, by two stones, one on each lower 
arm. His hands and wrists were crus under 
oe, sone, and held, as in a vice, by their 
weight. 

He was upon his back, his arms. stretched ont on 
either side, but his hands were hard.and fast, crushed 
<— mangled, nor prenerhey free + 

e glared up at the as y upward. 
He could not see the sun, forthe sun was nearly 
down, and he was atthe bottom of the ravine, the 
sieheeased theehsinons, tare ecigehahaeenig 
him,.sheer and precipi , toa height of twenty or 
thirty feet. The crests of ‘the sides of the ravine 
were crowned with a dense growth of trees. 

The sun had not sunk below the horizon, but 
Rudolph lay as it were at the bcttom of an immense 
pit, and a darkness like that of dusk already began 
to overshadow him. 

Unable to rise, unable to move a musele of his 
arms without feeling very excruciating pain in his 
— pinioned hands, he lay thus, glaring up.at 
the ening sky in silent horrorand despair, until 
the rapidly increasing darkness told him that night 
had begun. 

After a time his hot eyes, ever glaring up at the 
black sky, beheld first one then another star flash 


’ into view. Then the face of the sky gradually 


lighted up with a soft, mild light, and he knew that 
the moon was rising. 

Hours passed on, and at length the great silver 
orb of night swept slowly and grandly within ‘his 


sight. 

To his guilty soul it seemed to beam down upon 
him like the eye of Heaven. 

The shadows of the ravine took horrible shapes 
in his imagination, and from the blackest of them 
peered out the faces of those whom he had robbed 
and slain during his‘fearful life of crime. 

One face especially, a face that peered down at 
him from the brink of the ravine.on his right, terri- 
fied the miserable man. To him it appeared. the 
savage face and flaming eyes of his old comrade and 
crony Hansfelt. All the otherfaces were motionless 
amid the black shadows on his right and on his left. 
Grim, pallid, ghastly, and vengeful faces, yet as mo- 
tionless as marble, all stared at him with stony eyes 
—eyes of corpses. 

ut the face like that of Hansfelt—the face of the 
comrade he had slain so treacherously—the dread 
face with the eyes of living flame, that peered down 
at him from the brink of the: ravine—moved, was 
restless ; was now at one place, now at another, but 
always there on his right, above him, thrusting its 
fearful visage over the beetling brink, as if eager to 
get at him, yet afraid of nearer approach. 

“It is the spirit of Hansfelt,’’ thought, Rudolph, 
after glaring at the object forseveral minutes. ‘It 
comes to torture me, but cannot harm moe while I 
live. When I shall be dead—what'then ?”’ 

The thought of the dread hereafter, backed by 
the belief that the soul of ‘Hansfelt was hovering 
over him, impatiently awaiting the moment of his 
death, so appalled the bruised thief that he uttered 
a loud howl of mingled agony and despair. 

The thing peering down at him replied with a 
keener, fiercer howl, and Rudolph recognised in- 
stantly that the horrible thing,was a living, mon- 
strous wolf. 

This single howl of the gaurt.and ravenous beast 
of the forest was answered in the distance by a 
score or more of similar howls, some very far away, 
others near, and one on the left brink of the,ravine. 

Rudolph looked upward to the left, a sweat of in- 
creased horror bedewing hie forehead. The:clear 
light of the moon showed him the head and shoul- 
= of another wolf, glaring down at him from that 
side. 

The howls, now rising incessantly in the forest, 
on the right and on the left, told him that swarms 
of ravenous wolves. would soon be about him, upon 
him, devouring him. 

“The curse of the boy!” cried ‘the fated man, 
with a howl thatewas:a roar. 





CHAPTER LIV. 

Lzavine Rudolph to his merited fate, we will re- 
turn to the “ Iron Hand ”’ izin. 

When Ernest reached the yard, in obedience to Sir 
Edret’s call, he found he had regained his feet, and 
was standing near Anselm. 

“Are you hurt, dear father?” asked Ernest, 
eagerly, as he ran to Sir Hdred. 

“Never had Ia harder blow on my shoulder than 
yon knave gave me,” said Sir-Hdred, with a glance 
towards the prostrate and motionless smith. ‘“ But 
for the excellence of my shoulder piece that blow 
would have sheared through meto the waist. ‘‘ How 
is it with your mother, lad? I trust she has not 

n alarmed ?”’ 

“She is even now-in great alarm, for the noise of 

the combat awoke her-——” 


;he seems very 





” a ran a — sky as 

“Ah!” interru nest, po’ g upward. 
“ Mother is at the window !’’ : 

The poor lady, tortured by her fear and anxiet; 
for the welfare of her husband, had left her bed, 
feeble as she was, and to the window, at 
which her pale and beauti now oe : 

_ “Tam unhurt, Louise !”’ shouted Sir Edred, wav- 
i 8 3 

ng his left hand towards her, while his right hung 
usel his si again, Loui 


ess at his.side. neranen Louise, 
for all danger here is past. to her, my.son, for | Tra 


she needs your aid.” ; 

Ernest bounded away, and as he neared the steps 
.at the rear door up rose Ulgitha in that bewildered 
way in which one rises from a severe fall. ener 
shouted, as he passed her, ‘‘ We are the victors, Ul- 

itha!’’ and ran on into the house, clappirg his 
fands in boyish delight. 

After a stare about -her for a moment, itha 
seemed to co! much that had. taken " 


.and hurried towards Sir Edred, whorwas. bending 


over the guide. 

“Oh, he is not dead, sir,” said Ulgitha, after a 
one that {a ven ital ” rematked Sir Edred, “ but 
«That is v »” rema' ir ed, “bu 

Slulihad. dbchelslatior.’ How 
is it with you, my friend ?”’ 

Anselm, just regainingconseiousness after his 
tremendous shock, scrambled to his feet very much 
in the style of a half-drunken man, and stared 
around, saying : 

“ My head spins like a top—why? what? Oh— 
so the old smith is down!—but-——Oh, is it you, 
Ulgitha ? .Where.is Rudolph?” 

“TI would Leould see him lying.as Traupmann 
lies,”’ replied Ulgitha, with a bitter look, and press- 
ing her aching head between®er hands. “‘ Of course 
he has escaped! Iogaid hewould. The evil one has 


ever being his friend.” 
knave has got away un- 


“* Ay—the long-l 
harmed,”’ said Sir R 

‘**T marvel,” remarked the guide, who was staring 
about in every direction, “what :has become of the 
saddle I held when the rascal knocked nearly all 
my life out of me.’ 

** He carried it away with him,’’ replied Sir Edred. 

“Oh!” cried Ulgitha, staring in dismay at the dia- 
mond merchant. 

But there was a smile, real or forced, on Sir 
Fdred’s face which reassured her, while it puzzled 


the guide, for the. latter had.never suspected that | bo 


~~ had been concealed in the padding of the 
dle. . 

“‘ Yes, he has the saddle; and he is welcome to it,’’ 
continued Sir Edred, ly. “But see if that 
fellow has life in him, Anselm, while I and Ulgitha 
go to Lady Louise.” 

So saying, Sir Edred went into the house, closely 
followed by Ulgitha, while Anselm moved away.to 
examine the condition of Traupmann, who was lying 
at the other end of the yard as if dead. 

“The diamonds, the jewels, Sir Edred?” whis- 
pered Ulgithaas soon as they were within the house. 

With a very grave face, Sir Edred replied, in a low 
and sad voice : 

* They .were in the saddle, Ulgitha-——”’ 

“¥, But you smiled just now when I cried out in 


dismay. 

“True. ‘Would you have me ‘tell the secret to 
Anselm? You warned me not to tell him. Rudolph 
has the diamonds, for he carried off the saddle. I 
put them back hastily into the padding, and sewed 
up the rent your pot- made. I am sorry I did 
not hide themelsewhere. We must not lose ser- 
vice of our guide ; but were he to learn that the 
saddle contained diamonds he would be sorely 
tempted to leave us and go in pursuit of Rudolph. 
Since you so earnestly warned me against Anselm, 
I have less confidence in him than I had, though 

rhaps I ought notte doubt him. You I now know 

can ‘trvvst.”’ 

“That you may, Sir Edred,” said. Ulgitha, em- 


phatically. 

“ T donbt.it not, Ulgitha. Our first effort must 
be to escape:from the forest as.soon:as possible. If 
we lose the. services of Anselm, could you conduct 
us, think- you; to the high road, or to the town of 
Korldam ?” 


“No, Sir Edred, for I know very little of the forest 
paths. Years ago I forgot all desireto leave it. I 
——_ it was my fate to'live and die init. ‘What 
should one like me doin the outer world? “What 
could I be except an object of scorn and suspicion ? 
No, Sir Edred, I cannot guide you correctly more 
than five miles from this spot. For this inn 
has.been:my prison,-and I:know little - 
were es not to permit Anselm to suspect that Ru- 
dolph got away with your diamonds. Anselm 
hates the Riders, and is outlawed by them, and will 
serve you against them; but. did he dream that b 
cretahing adil be might ihe pene 
precious gems, he wou gin the p at once. 
As it is, I think he will.” 

“Why, Ulgitha ?”’ 
Because he believes Rudolph has your gems— 











for he knows that Rudelph had those which were 
taken from the pocket-book.”’ 

“Then why did he not start in pursuit early this 
morning, Ulgitha ?”’ 

“Did he not? Did he not trace him to his am- 
bush in the reedy clump ?”’ 

“ Still, I donot doubt him as you do,’’replied: Sir 
Edred; and here ‘the conversation for the time 
ceased, and. both went to see Lady Louise. 
Meanwhile Anselm had examined the plight of 


upmann. 

“ The: knave still breathes,” muttered:the guide 
as he bent over ‘the prostrate man; “but I doubt 
not he is mortally hurt.” 

With an eager hand Anselm removed the visor 
from the fieree, rigid face, then with some difficulty 
drew the steel-headed bolt from the wound. 

An instant after Traupmann gazed. up into the 
face of the guide, and said, in a feeble yet angry tone = 

‘* Where is the rascal Rudolph ?” 

“ Pled.”’ 

“ My curse go with him! Had he willed it, the 
gume would now be mine! Was he unhurt ?” 

Anselm told all he knew, and ended by saying : 

el Yet I marvel why he carried the old saddle with: 

“ What saddle ?” 

‘The old side-saddle I snatched up in the house 
to serve as a shield—it belonged to Lady Van De 
Veer, I believe.” 

“He has the diamonds!” groaned Traupmann. 
“The real diamonds of Sir Edred were hidden in 
its padding, and Rudolph has won the prize! My 
curse—— 

But here he gasped. and died, the eurse unspoken- 

Anselm stood gazing upon the dead man for a 
moment, then moved away, with his hand upon 
his breast, groaning with pain, and: muttering : 

“Tl run him down before the setting of 1o0-mor- 
row’s sun.” 

He said nothing to.any one of what Traupmann 
had-spoken. Hewas in silent mood towards all, 
and.at day-dawn on the following morning he left 
the inn, saying.as he passed through the kitchen : 

“Tam going-to the forest. Itis not probable 
that I shall return before to-morrow night—more 
probable that I shall not be back for three or four 
days. Iam going to catch Rudolph. See toit that 
Sir Edred does not leave the inn until I return.’”’ 

With these words he hurried away, leaving Ulgitha 
th enraged and amazed, 

‘*T never expect to see him again,” she mused, 
after she had seen him run into the ravine. ‘He 
has scent of the truth. He believes Rudolph has 
thediamonds. Iwillnot wake Sir Edred to tel! him 
this bad news. We have lost Anselm now, as well 
as the diamonds,” 

Sir Edred slept heavily on this morning, as did 
Ernest and Lady Louise,.and nearly two hours had 
elapsed after Anselm’s departure when Ernest 
came down to the kitchen. 

Ulgitha’s anor face, as she sat upon a stool 
before the rth, at once aroused the boy’s 
curiosity. His. own face was full of sadness too, 
for he knew Sir Edred’s diamonds had been carried 
off by Rudolph. 

‘1s Sir Edred awake, Master Ernest ?’’ 

“Not yet, Ulgitha. He watched by mother’s 
bedside nearly all night, and so now he sleeps 
soundly. Iam‘ going to the stable to look at the 
beasts, then I will take up anything you have ready 
for mother.” 

“ Oh—then she is awake ?” 

Yes, and feels quite strong this morning, and 
says she is able to travel on the litter you spoke of - 
With Anselm to guide us, we——” 

“ = has gone,” interrupted Ulgitha, sharply. 

** Gone !” 

** Ay, and when we shall see him again who can 
tell? He has.gone—been gone two hours , 

“Andis baskagain,’’ said Anselm, then ascend- 
ing the rear-door steps, where he plainly heard Ul- 
githa’s words. 

In a moment after he strode into the kitchen, and 
tossed npon the floor that precious old saddle of 
which so,much has been said in this history. 

“Do you think,’ asked the guide as he shook 
his finger at ‘the gaping woman, “ that no one but 
youcan'turn honest? There is the saddle, and if 
what one may feel under its lining are diamonds, 
why, there they are. Though I marvel they chafed 
not-sorely the back of the animal crossed by the 
saddle.” 





Ernest: was already upon his knees, examining the 
saddle, and wees} up, he said: 

“Father put them back hnrriedly yesterday. 
Ah! I hear father coming down!” 

Leaving the saddle, the overjoyed boy ran to meet 
Sir Edred, exclaiming : 

“It is here! itis here! Anselm brought it back, 
and they are in it! ‘they are in it!’’ 

Sir Edzed, much amazed, hastened intothe kitchen, 
where he found Anselm smiling, and Ulgitha staring 


at him. 
(To be continued.) 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ernest B.—The French Revolution of 1843 began on 
the 23rd February. 

. ¥.—The assassination of Spencer Percival was 
effected on the llth May, 1812. 

Cuoristrr.—Dean Milman was interred in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral on the Ist October, 1863. 

Caprt.—l. The ex-emperor’s son, Napoleon Eugene 
Louis, was born on the iéth March, 1856. 2. Napoleon IL. 
never reigned, 

E. C.—The temperature of the earth at the depth of 
forty or fifty feet below the surface is the same in sum- 
mer and winter. 

A Frienp 10 Progress.—The freedom of the City was 
presented to the Right Hon. John Bright nearly three 
years ago. 

Anrrumetician.—Certainly not. The present century 
commenced on Thursday, the lst January, 1801, and it 
will be completed on Monday, the 3lst December, 1900. 

A Youtnu.—We derive the term “ Whit” Sunday from 
the Saxon word Witte, signifying the wisdom imparted to 
the Apostles by the descent upon them of the Holy 
Spirit. 

Inrant.—Last week we replied to your question re- 
specting the founder of Sunday schools, but we omitted 
to mention that Robert Raikes died in 1811, on Tuesday, 
the 5th April. 

Reapex.—1, Previous to the time to which you allude 
the ** Alabama” had sailed from the Mersey in 1862. 2. 
President Lincoln was assassinated by Booth April 14, 
1865. 3. ‘The presidency of James Monroe extended from 
1817 to 1821. 

B. G.—The height of the giant Goliath whom David 
slew is estimated by some commentators at eleven feet 
i.nglish, and by others at nine feet six inches. The mea- 
surement given in the Book of Samuel is six cubits and 
a span. 

ReELiGIoy.—In the same relation as the Bible to Chris- 
tiaus and the Koran to Mahometans so stands the Zen- 
davesta to the Persians, who adopt it as their guide in 
auatters of faith and social regulation, believing it to be 
a faithful record by Zoroaster of the revelations which he 
represented had been made to him. 

Po.itic1aN.—Mrs. Disraeli was raised to the peerage 
as the Countess Beaconsfield a few days before the resig- 
nation, in December, 1863, of Mr. Disraeli and the Con- 
servative ministry, who resigned their positions in con- 
sequence of the elections being considered unfavourable 
to that party. 

Justi11a.—1l, Miss Burdett Coutts—now Baroness Bur- 
dett Coutts—opened the Columbia Market in Bethnal 
Green on the 28th of April, 1869, having spent upwards of 
20,0001, in its erection. 2. Sir Francis Burdett, who died 
January 23, 1844, married a daughter of Mr. Coutts, the 
bauker, and after fifty years of wedded life, was so much 
affected by his wife's death that he expired a few days 
afterwards. 

H. N.O.—It is recorded that on the spot where the 
town of St. Alban’s now stands the first English martyr, 
St. Alban, was put to death on the 17th June, 303, iu 
cousequence of facilitating the escape from persecution 
ofa priest of Caerleon named Amphibalus, by whom St. 
Alban had been converted to Christianity from the Pa- 
ganism then prevale.®. 

James B.—From its original signification of package 
or bundle, the word “ fardel,"’ whichis now seldom used, 
came to be applied to trouble and care. There are later 
examples of such an application than the onc contained 
in that soliloquy of ** Hamlet” to which you refer. 
Byron, for instance, in “Childe Harold,” speaks of 
“These fardels of the heart.” Dryden employs the word, 
but not, as far as we know, in the same seuse. He at- 
taches to it, however, a figurative meaning, aud de- 
scribes a celebrated personage as “ puffing and blowing 
with a fardel of nonsense under his arm.” 

A. E. R.—Oumparatively but a few years have elapsed 
since glycerine was thrown away as waste from the soap 
and stearine candle works. Now it is one of the most 
useful products. Tubsand pails saturated with it will 
ueither shrink nor dry up. cather soaked in it keeps 
moist and pliable, It is uscd for extracting the perfume 
of flowers; to preserve animal substances from decay, 
and hence is valuable for preserving purposes. It is 
employed in pharmacy, dyeing, brewing, liqueur-makiny, 
wine-keeping, and for a vast variety of other purposes. 
With nitric acid it forms nitro-glycerine, one of the most 
powerful explosives known. 

A. F. G.—If you except the method of passing through 
the air by means of a balloon, you will tind that the at- 
tempts to construct a flying machine for the use of 





human beings have resulted in failure, You must, thoere- 
fore, be not simply an aspiring but a bold man. We 
have no wish to disparage you } lingenuity, 
and a lever with a crank is doubtless a powerful arrange- 
ment. Ordinary feelings of humanity, however. compel 
us to intrude upon your experiments the cousiderations 
connected with a Ceohen neck or a such-like inron- 
venience. True it is that faith in our fraternity should 
induce us to reverentially regard the precedent you 
quote from the “Grub Street Journal.” But the value 
of the precedent, if not weakened by age, is held in abey- 
ance by your method of quotation, and we must, before 
expressing an opinion, peruse the context to the words: 
«On Friday, the 15th September, 1732, a sailor flew from 
the top of the Monument to an upper window in the 
‘Three Tuns’ tavern, Gracechurch Street, which feat he 
accomplished in less than half a minute.” Roger Bacon’s 
statements on the ject are all d in the highe:t 
form of dox, and certainly are now of no practical 
value, pom experiment with some animal ere you ven- 
ture your own precious carcase in the machine. This 
you can do, as you propose to employ steam as your mo- 
tive power. What about your liability if your apparatus, 
steam-engine and all, come to grief upon the roofs of a 
row of houses ? 








HILDA. 


Amid the ghostly splendours 
That wrap her old gray towers, 

Alone with a haunting memory, 
She counts the w hours ; 

Through quaint armorial windows 

spectral moonbeams fall, 

And the mocking grace of a pictured face 

Stares down from the ’scutcheoned wall. 


And she hears, in the muffled moaning 
Of the wild, uurestful sea, 

A _ voice foreboding 

e grief of years to be; 

And she weepeth : “‘ The days are weary 
The long, dim nights unblest ; , 

And oh, for the green grass over me, 
And the violgs on my breast 


** My life is gray and lonesome, 
My heart is sad and sore, 
As the wind that, lost in a reedy waste, 
Goes wailing evermore. | 
Wrapt all about by the sunshine, 
The rose her sweetness sheds, 
And the daffodils lay together 
Their little golden heads ; 


« The lowliest daisy, wearing 
Her stole of virgin white, 
Hath something sweet in common 
With Nature's dear delight— 
Some tender link that binds her 
In kinship with the flowers, 
Where’er a sister bud unfolds ‘ 
To drink the suns and showers, 


* But I—oh, footsteps toiling 
In pathways dark and low, 
If ye but toil together, . 
How light your burdens grow! - 
And woman's saddest heritage, 
A passionate heart, is mine, 
Like a fervid flower on a canke: 
Alone to bloom and pine |” 


Auice.—Such a dispute may be soon decided ; it is one 
of those cases in which neither can be placed in the 
wrong. We believe that the final “s” is superfluous, and 
that Fontange is alike the name of the celebrated lady 
who supplanted Madame de Montespan in the affections 
of King Louis the Fourteenth of France and aa orna- 
mental head-dress worn by the fashionable ladies of the 
same period, The fontange rose a pe and a quarter 
above the head, it was composed of either natural or 
false hair arranged so as to have the appearance of a 
steeple ; long, loose pieces of crape were fastened at the 
top, which were curiously fringed and hung down the 
back like streamers. d iselle de Font » no 
doubt, led the fashion in her day. 

Cranissa.—Te give such an answer as you write for, in 
reply to your inquiry as to the interpretation put by the 
world in general and by writers of repute in particular 
upon the word “ gentleman,” would be to devote'to one 
correspondent the time and the space which must be di- 
vided amongst fifty. We can, therefore, only throw out 
two or three remarks which may assist you to come to 
some conclusion upona matter that we cannot undertake 
to decide. From any point of view the incidents of birth 
must necessarily exert a serious influence upon an indi- 
vidual’s future condition. Probably, if we were sitting 
by your side and talking over the subject, your first de- 
finition would find utterance in the words “He must 
be a gentlemanly-looking person ”—ladies usually make 
such a stipulation ; and thus we not only arrive at the 


red stem, 
E.A 





which the spirit inhabits, and that lofty, devoted, and 
stainless loyalty to which other writers allude can hardly 
be contained within his description. ,, Although Selden 
considers that the word “gentleman” is as much 2 de- 
scription of a title of honour as the word viscount or any 
other title, he yet has made some very forcible remarks 
upon the question of birth and . He says “‘ The 
ktog cannot make a gentleman of Blood. What have 
you said? Nor God Almighty; but he can make a gen- 
tleman by Creation.” If you ask which is the better of 
these two—civilly, the gentleman of blood ; morally, the 
gentleman of creation may be better; for the other may 
be a debauched man, this a person of worth, In con- 
clusion, before you make a selection from amongst the 
candidates for your hand, try to estimate what the dis- 
position of each would be were it possible for that little 
annuity which has been settled upon you to take wings 
and fly away. Remember also that:courteousness of 
manner, that — res ty, that ay that ee a 
coarseness, 2n¢ tg sity of disposition, w 

at least a portion of the attributes expected to attach to 
a gentloman, 


Mavup Mary, a sempstress, with auburn hair and gray 
eyes, rather short tempered, would like to cor- 
respond witha working man of steady, temperate habits. 

Daisy CHaty is assured by her friends—and they are 
many—that she is pretty and clever ; but she is positive 
that she is 5ft. 2in. in ht, has long, nice, fair hair and 
blue eyes, and is of a very loving disposition. She would 
be happy to correspond with a gentleman of talent in a 
position to keep a wife. 

Nasurru, a smith, tall, robust, and healthy, a member 
of a working men’s club, has brown eyes and hair, and is 
a good musician, wishes to meet with a young woman— 
a tradesman's daughter if possible, who is thoroughly 
domesticated, and would make a working man’s home 
comfortable. 

Cancorra, twenty-nine, a widow, with considerable pro- 
perty (which she not mention as an inducement to 
attract ‘‘ admirers,” but merely as a matter of fact), 
rather short, inclined to embonpoint, and a little strong- 
minded, Respondent must be an intelligent man, about 
advertiser's own age, but not of a tyrannical nature. 

Gustavs, 2 Frenchman residing in London, 5ft. 7in. 
in height, a tobaceonist, wants an English wife. He is 
not gay and frivolous, but as quiet and home-loving as 
the people of his adopted country; the lady, however, 
must be cheerful and one who willnot object to smoking. 
A small fortune or a little income would not be objected 
to. 

A. B. C. and D. E. F., two cousins, 5ft. and 5ft. lin. re. 
spectively, both dark and not very stout, would have no 
objection to matrimony, provided they were fortunate 
se each to meet with a young man who would pre- 
fer society of his sweetheart or his wife to smoking 
his pipe with boon-companiyns. Wealth is not sought 
after, but decided respectability is indispensable. ‘iall 
or short is of nod consequence. 

Jones, a countryman, farm labourer, with not much to 
offer a girl except honesty and a love of hard work. He 
isa sturdy young man in his twenty-fifth year and well 
respected in his village, but he wants wife from town 
—somebody who has been a cook somewhere he would 








| like best. He’s not very handsome himself, so he would 
‘| not-be particular 


as to the looks of respondent, provided 
she’s neat and handy. 

Ciara at present makes artificial flowers, but she 
yearns for kind treatment, and would far rather attend 
to the home of a good husband—no matter what his 
Psa appearance may be or his prospects in life, so 

ong as they justified matrimony he was capable of 
bestowing happiness upon her. Olara is tive-and-twent; 
of medium height, and rather good looking, and mon | 
re a man two or three years at least older than her- 
sel 


CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED : 


Brss1z is responded to by—a young man who thinks 
she is just the girl to suit his tastes. MKespondent 
chooses for the present to subscribe himselt ‘‘Sam,” 
until matters have advanced a little out of their present 
stage, but he begs to assure “ Bessie” that—although 
he says it himself—she could find no one more suitable 
to her tastes, judging from her own, for he is also fond 
of home and cheerful, as well as being tall and not bad 
looking. His qualifications differ only in one respect— 
he is not a “* groom” now, but hopes te be a bridegroom. 

E. A. B. by—"*B. A. E.," who is a lonely widower, en- 
tertaining no doubt that his suit.bility would be estab- 
lished provided an opportunity were offered him of pre- 
ferring his suit. 

Louise by—* Jarvey,” who is tired of coachman 
to a master and wants to take the reins of his own home. 
He is willing, however, to deliver up the ribbons to his 
better half ory all proper occasions. “Louise” will 
find that he an exquisite temper, has a loving dis- 





stamp which parentage has givon, but at the di 
to be drawn between the mate: appearance aud moral 
and mental attributes. A gentleman is often described 
asa thin man, whose face is long, whose hands bear 
no trace of the pursuit of any handicraft, and whose 
manners are refined. In such a description the question 
of breeding, in the widest siguification of the word, is in- 
cluded; but the existence of is overlooked, 
Shakes takes no account of either when he makes 
King Henry V. promise to his soldiers on the eve of the 
battle of Agincourt that any who in that encounter 
should shed his blood with him “be he ne’er so vile, 
this day shall gentle his condition.” But in the four di- 
visions of gentiles enumerated by Cicero, as well as in 
the nine degrees of gentility spoken of by Gerard Legh, 
the distinction of pedigree as well as birth is observed, 
though amongst Legh’s di are several created by 
the mere will of the king. Hallam attaches the name of 
gentleman to any land-owner as well as to a man whose 
character is marked by a jealous sense of honour, a cere- 
mouious gallantry and politeness, a strictness in devo- 
tional observances, a high pride of birth, a feeling of in- 
dependence, anda sympathy for martial honour. Headds 
that such lineaments prove an indisputable descext ; he 
seems to ignore the appearanco of the material tenement 





position, and is foud of stopping at home. He can sing 
a good song too, and isa passable musician, thirty years 
of age, tall, and fair. 
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EMBROIDERY EDGINGS AND 
INSERTION, FICHU COLLAR, CUFF, WORK 
; BAG, TRIMMING FOR DRESSES, &c. 

EMBROIDERED EDGINGS.—Nos. 1, 2, 4, 7, & 8. 
Evans's Embroidery Cotton. 

THESE edgings muy be used for a great variety of 

fine linen. Get the vattern on muslip, surround it 
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EmsBrorwerx Epaina.—No. 1. 


with embroidery cotton. Work it with guipure 
thread, and nag red the design with flat aud lan- 
guette stitch, When quite finished cut away the 
auslin. 
FICHU COLLAR AND CUFF.—Nos. 8 & 9. 

Tu1s collar is of muslin. Place the insertion ac- 
cording to illustration, It should be lined with 1ed 
velvet ribbon and edged with lace. Round the slc pe 
of the neck sew two rows of lace opposite each 
other. Guided by illustration place bows of sar- 
cenet ribbon matching the velvet in colour. 


EmBRorweERY INsERTION,—No. 2. 


TRIMMING FOR DRESSES, &c.—No. 5. 
TAKE fine violet merino, fold it bias, cut it ac- 
cording to illustration. Strips of the same mate- 
rial conceal the joins, and blue silk braid finishes 
off the edges. For edging trim a ruche of fine blue 
merino with narrow Bruges lace, The under ruche 
is only half as deep as the upper. 


SMALL WORK BASKET.—Ne. 6. 
THe stand for this basket is composed of osiers 


Ficnv CoLiar.—No. 3. 


painted black and of cardboard. Having cut the 

latter according to the illustration, cover it with red 

satin. Ornament the satin with strips of silver can- 

vas embroidered with red filosel silk. Bows and 

pea of red ribbon complete the ornaments of this 
asket. 


FASHIONS. 
NeEckTIEs are of soft twilled India silk, cut bias, 
| and hemmed on the edges. The delicate fisherman’s 


| 


EMBROIDERY EpGinG.—No. 4. 


green and faintest sky blue are worn by blondes, pale 
rose and Frou Frou buff by brunettes. Striped silk 





TRIMMING FoR DREssEs.—No. 5. 


ties, half-inch stripes of a colour alternating with 
white, are new this season. Straight ties have knotted 
fringe at the ends and are ravelled on the sides also, 
The sailor knot is almost universally worn, bows 
being the unfashionable exception. Some pretty ties 
to be worn with shaded suits are of bias silk, of the 


= 


Work Basket.—No. 6. 


lightest shade in the costume, bound with silk of the 
darkest shade. Any becoming colour of silk, edged 
with narrow Valenciennes edging, makes a pretty tie 
to wear with black silk dresses. A pale blue or else 
| a blue-green tie is worn by blondes with the plum- 


coloured suits so fashionable this season, while bru- 
nettes wear pink, creamy buff, or tea-rose shades, 
CHILDREN’s FasHi0ns.—Most exquisite shoes for 


| babies are knitted of scarlet, green, or white Berlin 
| wool, and shaped over a last, with the tiny toes square 


| and the instep arched in the most approved fashion. 
| Imported bibs are of soft white muslin, slightly 
wadded and quilted, shaped with armholes, buttoned 
| behind, and a row of buttons before to simulate a vest 
frout, Hamburgh scallops round the edge. An elegant 


Emproipery EvGinc.—No. 7 


rug for an infant’s carriage has a bouquet embroi- 
dered on a white centre, a scarlet border dotted with 
white daisies, and the initials of baby in the corners. 
The first short clothes, also invariably white, have 
high yokes and long sleeves, with the full skirt and 

y in one, worn usually without a sash. The 
wee toddlers also frequently wear piqué Gabrielles. 
These are trimmed round the edge with a scant frill 





of needlework or of Hamburgh edging, and are made 
so long and large that the child can continue to 
wear them until it is two or three years old. 
Walking coats, long-sleeved sacques, with draw- 


EMBROIDERY EpG1nG.—No. 8. 


ing-strings about the waist, and a lawge cape, are 
made of piqué for these children to wear in the 
street in summer. Cottage bonnets of Valen- 
ciennes lace and medallions of needlework are pre- 
scribed for dressy occasions. Fine corded piqué 
bonnets, with soft crown and pleated coronet fronts, 
prettily embroidered, are useful and serviceable. For 
every-day wear are sun-bonnets with stout head 
piece of piqué, high crown, and deep cape of muslin, 
and a pleated muslin ruche on the head piece. For 
girls from three to six years of age elegant gipsy 
bonnets are shown of real Valenciennes, trimmed 
With white ostrich tips, forget-me-nots, aud loops 


Curr.—No. ?. 


and strings of gros grain ribbon. For boys of 
three years, and until they are old enough for 
trousers, the kilt suits are made of light cloths, 
plaids, and of piqué. Soft-crowned hats, with the 
brim turned up all round, are worn by little boys. 
Their piqué dresses, when not made kilt fashion, are 
gored skirts belted to a linen habit-shirt, and worn 
beneath a slashed jacket. Among the choicest im- 
portations are sacques of Berlin wool overcast with 
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silk floss—white grounds with scarlet, blue, or chin- 
chilla stars. For children from one to three years 
old they are long, loose sacques with a hood. For 
larger girls they are jacket-shaped. Lovely jackets, 
sailor shape, of blue, white, or scarlet velours, are the 
fancy for misses of five or seven years. They are 
trimmed with white cord. The sauciest hats of white 
straw, with rolling brim turned up broadly back and 
front, and slightly indented on each side, are worn 
by girls of ten years and older. . They are trimmed 
with silk puffings or gauze ruches, and the fancy of 
the moment is to dot them with large white daisies 
with golden centres. Sailor hats of white straw, 
with wide brim, bound with blue, anda ribbon band, 
are for school-girls. These, with velours sailor 
jackets and suits of narrow-striped mohair, make girl- 
ish and graceful costumes for spring. Short hair 
is out of fashion for children. All girls let it grow, 
and wear it flowing in careless waves, or else in two 
long braids fastened by ribbon .plaited in with the 
lower part of the braid, and tied in a bow with ends. 
Sailor suits of mazarine blue flannel areagain worn 
by boys of five or seven years. White twilled flan- 
nel suits will be worn later in the season. 


LACE, 

Lace means a plain or ornamental network, 
wrought of fine threads of gold, silver, flax, or cot- 
ton interwoven. ‘The word is derived from ‘the 
Latin lacima, which means the fringe or hem of a 
garment; the production so named being used for 
this purpose. ‘The earlier laces were called passa- 
ments, a general term used for gimps, braids, and 
laces. ‘These passaments were merely threads 
passed and interlaced, scarcely, in fact, more than 
a white braid; gradually a close passament was en- 
riched with various designs, a finer flax was used, 
and then an improved class of passament became 
* Jace.” 

The first mention that we find of the word “ lace” 
was at the coronation of Richard III., when Queen 
Anne is said to have worn a garment trimmed with 
“ mantle lace of white silk and Veuy’s gold,” and 
the French word dentelle is of later date than might 
be imagined. It first ocours in the wardrobe ac- 
counts of Marguerite de France, who, in 1545, paid 
the sum of six livres “pour soizante aulnes, faire 
dentelle de Florance, pour mettre 4 des colletz.” 
The scale of charges for this precious commodi 
was vague, for we soon find that “ quartre livres” 
were paid “‘ pour une aulne de dentelle pour faire 
deux cornetres pour servir & la dicte dame,”’ she 
being Henry the Fourth’s first queen. 

Before this we hear of passament dentelle. Fashion 
required that the ordinary passament should be made 
with a toothed edge, and, no doubt, after a while 
the finer sorts so named subsided into dentelle. 
Anterior to this even, our ancestors were not with- 
out a means of decorating their draperies. From 


the earliest ages they were wont to bedeck them. |. 


selves with embroideries, and passament, dentelle, 
ann mae find a common origin in the ancient “ cut- 
work.”’ 

This is a peculiar kind of trimming which is 
very ancient: the ends of the linen were unravelled, 
and the threads were then plaited with geometric 
precision. ‘The sheet which upon the disinterment 
of St. Cuthbert, in the twelfth century, was found 
to have covered his body was trimmed after this 
fashion. “It had round ita deep fringe of linen 
thread, above which was woven a border of pro- 
jecting workmanship, fabricated of the thread itself, 
bearing the figures of beasts and birds.” ‘his sheet 
was fora long time preserved in the Cathedral of 
Durham. It was an early specimen of cutwork, the 
making of which, though it eventually became 
general, was, until the dissolution of monasteries, 
looked upon as a church secret. 

This cutwork was made in differont ways. Some- 
times a network of threads was arranged upon a 
small frame, and they were crossed and interlaced 
into many complicated patterns ; beneath this net- 
work was gummed a piece of cloth called ‘“‘ quin- 
tain,’ from a town in Brittany where it was made; 
the network was then sewn to the “ quintain,”’ by 
edging round those parts that were to remain thick, 
the last operation being to cut away the superfluous 
cloth, and hence the name. Then, again, the pat- 
tern was often made without any linen. Threads 
radiating at equal distances to one centre served as 
a framework to others, which were united to them 
in separate triangles, rosettes worked over with 
heavy button-hole stitch and this made in some parts 
a heavy compact embroidery, whilst the rest was an 
open-work of threads. Greek lace is of this style 
ot manufacture, so also is some of the Venice lace 
that is remarkable for its fineness and beauty. 

The Lacis of the 16th century is quite distinet 
from this early style of “ cutwork,” though made 
in a somewhat similar manner. Upon a network of 
square meshes the pattern was sometimes worked 
by being cut out ir linen appliqué, but more usually 
is was formed by darning in counted stitches of the 





mesh. This plain metwork-ground was called 
“réseau,” “ rezel,"’ “rezenit,” and was much used 
for bed furniture, When this réseau was ornamented 
with a darned pattern or appliqué it became 
* Lacis,” and was devoted chiefly to the adornment 
of altar-cloths and other sacred draperies. 

When destined for this purpose the lacis was occa- 
sionally alternated with squares of plain linen, and 
the patterns consisted of every conceivable .device. 
Fleurs de lis, sacré cawrs, family coronets and arms, 
death’s-heads, crossbones, and “tears,” formed all 
at times the pattern design, aceording to whether 
the lacis was eventually to adorn an “altar-cloth,”’ 
a “ bed-curtain,” or a “‘ pall.” : 

There was as lately as the 1850 a fine speci- 
men of cutwork on the pall that covered the coffins 
of the ple of cures. It is said to have 
been worked by some lady who was saved from ship- 
wreck, and who gave it to them as a memorial of 
her gratitude. This art, as distinct from the manu- 
facture of Jace, still exists in the north and south of 
Europe. 

—_—_—— 
CALICO. 

In this country “ calico” is a general term for 
plain white cotton cloth, or fabrics coarser than 
muslin. In.America the ‘term is lied only to 
printed cotton cloths upon which coloured patterns 
are impressed by the use .o. The name is 
derived from Calicut, on the bar coast, whence 
the goods were first imported. The calico trade of 
the United States is an important one. The total 
product in 1826 was about 3,000,000 yards. In 1836 
it reached 120,000,000; in 1855 upwards of 
850,000,000 yards. The total production of ‘printed 
goods in 1860, according to the census of that year, 
was estimated at about 8,000,000 dollars. There 


are 6,000,000 cotton spindles now in operation in 
America, of which over 2,000,000 are running on 
= for printi 


, and produce 450,000,000 





ke — = +} so fine that cp ance 
‘on appear as plainly ’ 

it as if he was quite naked ; but the merchants are 
not permitted to transport it, for the govenor is 
obliged to send it all to the Great Mogul’s seraglio 
and the principal lords of the court, to make the 
sultanesses and noblemen’s wives garments for the 
hot weather. 

“This manufacture is brought into this nation 
by the East India Company, which is re-exported 
by private merchants to other parts of Europe and 
America. 

“The gencral wear of stained or printed India 
calicoes in this nation having, in the year 1719, be- 
come a general grievance, and occasioned unspeak- 
able distress and calamity upon our own manufac- 
tures, especially the weavers, the following acts of 
parliament very justly took place, to prevent the 
wear of this manufacture: 

“ By stat. 7, Geo. L., ao-Se if any perce sa 
use, or wear, in any @ » any printed, 
stained, or dyed calico, being convicted : 
the oath of one or more witnesses, before a justice 
of the peace, they shall forfeit the sum of 51. to the 
informer—the penalty to be levied by distress and 
= + anne @raper shall saleany 
“* Tf any mercer or ‘to 
such ¢alico, or any ‘bed, chair, melee —— 
othee Seeiainy, Se e Se i 
(unless it be for exportation! 
shall forfeit the sum of 201.,.and the 
same are liable to the like penalty ; but calicves made 
into furniture in families are exempted ; i 
act shall not extend to calicoes dyed all blue. And 
not to extend to linen yarn or cotton work, manu- 
factured and printed in Great Britain, provided that 
the warp thereof be entirely of linen yarn.’ ” 


CHANG, the paralysed Siamese twin, has ‘so far 
recovered, it is said, as to be abie to get about on a 


‘| ‘there are radial 


@ays. 
yand Broadwell 


thereof, by | 


), every such person | 
persons 


crutch; and it is fair to suppose that 
he has been enjoying good health all the 
much better. 


, though 
feels 


INCREASING THE FLAVOUR OF FRUITS. 
Fo® a number of years past there has been a 
decided tendency on part of fruit growers, more 
eagesiotip of those who cultivate for market, togrow 
only large fruit, or rather varieties of small fruit of 
a large size. We are not surprised at this, from the 
beep that, pomover. inaiid and Seruaieas | a hichoet 
may be, it wi ; ighest 
rice in the market if it be only lange and fine- 
ooking. Henee with the cultivator it becomes a 


urchasers at good figures. 
folly to argue against such a aginit, 
people are content to sacrifice the sense 
that of sight, we have movright toobject. 

But it does not necessarily follow that large fruit 
shall be obtained at ‘the expense of its flavour. 
Every horticulturist knows that a wet, cloudy sea- 
son invariably produces greatly increased acidity 
in small fruits, and this.is especially noticeable in 
the peach and strawberry. t is, of course, 
beyond human control. But not so ‘in some other 
cases. We believe that it is in the power of a cul- 
tivator who has not too keen an eye to profit to 
command a flavour. ‘‘The method,” says a first- 
class authority on ‘this subject, “is to thin out 
séverely.” 

This same writer assumes that if'a peach or plum 
tree be allowed to mature’five or six dozen of fruit 
where only one-half that quantity should have been 

rmitted, the result will bea flavour of decidedly 
dnferior quality. By thinning, you make indifferent. 
‘fruit good. By crowding, you make good fruit bad. 
‘We are aware that it is asking a + deal of an 
‘amateur to thin out fruit, but it wi 


| pay in the end 
when quality and not quantity is desired. 


EEE 


THE PRUSSIAN FIELD ARTILLERY. 
No official report has‘yet been made, but we have 


‘}4t upon excellent ‘authority that nota single gun 
Broke 


during the late There are some 


guns used up which had the onitin system of ob- 


turation by a copper ting placed in the wedge piece. 
Where are Krupp guns which have fired 300 rounds 
iin one day, scoring actually above 8,000 rounds, and 


it is quite certain that witha war material of bronze 
‘| ‘the whole artillery would ‘have been reduced toa 


jperfectly useless state. 

In some of the guns at Berlin, ont of service, 
ial outburiings on ‘the surface of the 
‘breech holes, but which could be in a few 
The Saxon i » With Krupp’s wedge 
rings 8 perfectly, and remains 
quite fit for further service. The twenty-four 
‘pounders suffered; infact, these were the only wea- 
‘pons which, with heavy charges, sent their projec- 
tiles into Paris. The ontburnings are considerable, 
as the wedges bent, not being strong enough. It is 
only fair, however, to add that Herr Krupp had al- 
ways protested against this construction ; and ex- 
perience has now shown him to have been right. 
‘There is doubtless a struggle going on between steel 
and bronze, but this controversy oan be but super- 
ficial, for no intelligent artillerist would admit a re- 

turn to the latter metal. 


WE hear that Prince Wladimir, the second son 
of the Hmperor of Russia, is about to visit this 
country, accompanied by a large suite, with the ob- 
ject of inspecting the industrial progress exhibited 

y the International Exhibition. 

Tue first regiment to atrive in from 

India during the rélief season 1871-72 be the 1st 
ion 19th from ‘the 79th Highlanders 

from Madras ; 

Bengal, Rifle Brigade 

204th from Bengal will reach 

in 1872. Thevorps going out will 
‘the following order, viz., 

28th (for Malta), and 


Ture Customs and Incoms Tax Act.—The new 
act to grant duties on _— Income Tax 
A 


has just been issued. ‘of 6a, per pound 
on tea is continned till Ghe Iet-of Angust next year, 
and the new Income Tax@n property, profits, and 
gains is increased to 6d. inthe pound from the 6th 
of April last. No assessors are to be appointed 
under the schedules A and B, but the inspectors or 
surveyors to be the assessors, and a poundage to be 

id of three-lialfpence to the collectors of the 
duties. 

A LeG@enp or THE Biswarck Famriy.—Bis- 
marek is madea prince, and now sighs for his an- 





costral howe at Schéuhausen, in Pomerania. Tho 
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mansion. is. not princely, only a country house of good 
proportions. "Phe trom front entrance bears the Bismarck 
arms, a clover leaf encircled by three nettle leaves, 
The tradition tells us that long ago a great lord, 
an hundred horsemen, came to Pomerania to 
win the hand of Gertrude,.a beautiful princess of the 
house of Bismarck. She, being already -betrothed, 
refused him. Tke nobleman was so enraged that he 
stormed..the castle and slew Gertrude’s father; 
after which exploit he entered the lady’s own room, 
all flushed with victory, = a his arms about 
her iy baat you, you 
golden clover of a ae — are no nettle, and 
do not sting. The clover leaf causes no pain.” But 
suddenly he sank to the floor, weltering in his own 
blood. ‘The-fairGertrude had stabbed him to the 
heart with a dageor she» had.concealed abont. her 
person. “ cried she, “I am a nettle when I 
will, and can ‘sting. 
the man who seeks ‘to break a clover leaf of the 
Bismarcks !’’ 








FACETIA. 

Way are women extravigantin clothes ? Because 
when they buy a new dress they wear it out on the 
first day. 

Tue height of politeness is i panting: around upon 
the opposite side of a lad os, Ber aie i with her, 
in order notto step upon: 

Aw American lady advertises for a Tteiigoes who 
— Willing to take-her pay in lessons on the 
guitar. 

‘Tur Reason Way.—What is the difference be- 


tween purchase in the army-and Purchas -in the 
church ?-—-One isa “ buy,” -the-other.is a “ sell.”— 
The Hornet. 


A NERVOUS person said that he hated being called 
upon to make a speech at a public dinner, because 
* getting. on.his legs always sent him off his head.” 
—Punel. 

A Castyet Questron.—If withdraw the 
Army Bill, and -yet retain the Income Tax, will, 
not that be obtaining money under false pretences ? 
—Punch. 

THe ONE THING WANTED.—Onur Army Reformers 
are in spirits. They think the peak time ‘has 
come at last. The War-office has advertised -for 
tenders for the supply of “ 20,000 heads.””—Punch. 

ENGLAND OUT OF DANGER.—Fellow-countrymen, 
toarms! Let us become a nation eheaiilers. We 
shall then have ceased to be a. mation of shopkeepers. 
No foreigners will then dare invade ns. Ut will not 
be worth their while—Punch. 

Waar 1s a Coquetrt ?—A young lady of more 
beauty than sense, more accomplishments than 
learning, anore rms of person ‘than graces of 
mind, more admirers 2 friends, more fools than 
wise men-for attendants 

PLAYING ON FEELINGS 

Enthusiastic Maiden : “ Oh, Mr. Lovell, I’d sooner 
be — than anything in the world. Wouldn’t 
you 2?” 

Modest Youth: “ Well. If you were the violinist, 

think I’d—a—sooner be ithe violin:’—Punch. 

DROP THAT! 

Bertie: “Give men little: of wine, mamma; !”” 

Mamma: “ My dear, it is taking /ittle drops, as 
children, that makes people take too math when'they 
are grown up 

Bertie (logtedily) : “Well, then give mea big drop. 
Llike it.”—Fun. 

RATHER MERCENARY. 
Happy Bridegroom: “More money, madame! 


more money! Have you forgotten that ‘my’ 
money has bought everything you pessess—-the 
very dress you stand in ?” 


lair Bride: ** No, sir! -Norhave I forgotten 
your money has bought what-stands in it!” 

Some wit at the House of Commons has declared 
that women’s rights are men’s lefts. The epigram 
has boon answered by the riddle, Why is the ‘female 
line like the telegraphic service ? Answer—Becanse 
it is always in advance of the male (mail) intélli- 
gence. 

Recent y a thief said to a judge on circuit, quite 
confidingly : ‘‘ My lord, I really assure rns com- 
mitted the theft in a weak moment ; quite, indeeil, 

against m ate will aie, ‘lord, - quite. » «On! very 
well, ~ eaid his dship.; “it tet oily right that you 
should have no a for complaint. The offence 
will bemetin a proper spirit. As you committed 
the actagainst your ewn will, you will be punished 
against your own will” 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION.—THE CONSCIENCE 
CLAUSE. 

Zonmrets Parent (introducing his son to the Dis- 
trict Schoolmaster): ‘Oh, Mr. Tompkins, ‘sir— 
please sir—I would partic’ larly request you to ab- 
stain from tea¢hing my little Jonadab, here, to work 


And so do -nettles ever =— : 


and wonder, saywhat -will keep them from -staring 


‘thet, feel ‘that Jhis former kindness is 


ery | pared, according to Champion, a French chemist, | 








sums.in.ale.or beer or spirit measures, as he’s been 
brought up a-stric’ teetotaller and jined: the Band of 
Ope !’’—Punch. 
COMPLIMENTARY. 
Collier (about the.dog).: “‘ Yes, sir, aw i in 
, yonder, an’ doctor aw’s going t’ ax 2, 
hevy’ objection tiv us namin’ him efther yc ye a 
Young Medical Man (rather pleased): ‘“ Oh, dear 
no, by all means—don’t know about the compli- 
ment, though, he’s not a beauty to look at!” 
Collier : * Mebbees-no not, doctor! -but—smash !— 
mun, he’s.a beggar to kill !”—Punch. 
RACE-CALITY. 
The South London Press says : 
The Lord Chief Justice of England holds that a horse 
race is not a game of chance. 
We fear.there is some reason »for supposing that a 
tin the game thay ido nae andieestaxd ” with all the 
“ in the.game they do ” with all the 
innocence of the ‘*‘ Heathen:Chineec.”’ At the same 
time we can’t see what,right the Lord Chief Justice 
has to decideon Chance-ery matters.—Fun. 


gee 
THAT ONE DEAR FACE! 


THosE pleats eyes, so full of love, 
So full of tender pain! : 

That one ner a when shall I look 
Upon its li 

I wapaidey-iiinetigh alte re 
I go from place to place ; 

I see the gay and beautiful— 
All but that one deat face ; 

‘Those features, graven.on my heart, 
Are not-o/ classic-moulil-; 

That: ut smile,.so dear to.me, 

To others might seem cold. 

The tresses that my mother twined 
With so much care and grace, 

Are silvered here and there, but id 
They frame that one-dear face 


‘Oh, mother dear, oh, seater kind! ! 
Still thinking of -th oo 
Though far away in distant ‘lands, 
“— on the ocean wild! Q 
‘will cling, 


JAnd. ang victatereo the mind 
Of that, ae one dear face! 
M. A. K. 





GEMS. 
otly begins when -wishes end; and 


PPTNESS 
he who hankers after more enjoys nothing. 
‘THEREvIs @ beautiful mysteryabout infancy and 
childhood. It isnatural for usto gaze upon agentle 
child with feelings of love, reverence and wonder. 
InsTEap of saying —_ ‘to make people stare 





and wondering hereafter; this is philosophy. 

Many who would not for the world utter a false- 
hood are yet eternally scheming to produce false 
impressions on the mindsf others respecting facts, 


char and opimions. 

Lmr jealousy. onee find.a lodgment in the mind, 
and, like the -seapdlypus, ‘it extents its thousand 
feélers on every side.for anything they can lay hold 
of, and the smallest particle afloatim the ocean of 
conjecture cannot-escape from their grasp. 

Never forsakeatriend. When enemies gather 
around, when ‘siokness falis on the heart, when the: 
world is dark and cheerless, that is the time to try 
true friendship. ‘They who turn from the scene of 
distress, betray their hypocrisy, and prove that in- 
terestonly movesithem. If you have a friend who 
loves you, who bas studied your interest-and.happi- 
ness, be-sure to sustain him.in - Let him 


and 
that his love was not thrown away. ‘Real fidelity 
may be rare, but at exists—in the heart. They only 
deny its wor ‘th and power who never.loved a fxiend, 
or laboured to.make a friend happy. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Cutnesse .INK.—The. lamp-hlack . wvhich. is .cm- 
ployed for the preparation Po Chinese ink is pre- 





who-has lived der. some time in@hina, partially from 
oils and fats, and partially—rand this is the.more 
common way—from pine-wood and other*trees that 
are rich in rosin, and also from»the rosim itself. The 
material is - ‘at the. mouth of a furnace which, 
by.a.square opening a about two fest, is eight to 
forty or even fifty feet long. At the farthest end 
of it the best black for the finest quality of ink is 
deposited ; but the slowness of the combustion ‘is 
not without ‘influence in that respect. The best 


and other fats. uality of the ink depends 
also on the care: wh which-the black is made to 
pass through a silken bagor sieve. The ink itself 
is prepared by stirrimg imto boiling glue, of very 
good quality; a@snuflicient —s of black, and, after 
adding.a small quantity of oil,*kneading the dough 
at the temperature of 55 deg. ©. until it is perfectly 
homogeneous. The mass is then pressed into flat 
cakes weighing from one to two pounds, and left to 
ripen for a couple of days, after which it is formed 
into the customary-shape. The er takes for 
this purpose.a piece of the dough, and warms it by 
means of = beat fal full of live coals, kneads it long 
enough in his hands, and then fills the form, which 
he puts under a long lever, pressing it by his own 
weight, while in the meantime he works the next 
*piece of the mass. The moulds are madeof wood, 
and also the pistons, on which are cut’ the. letters. 
The lustre is produeed by brushing the dried ink 
with a hard brush saturated with rosin, which also 
Le ecm the ink from blackening the ‘fingers after- 
mantity —_ peculiar odour is oe from a — 
camphor or musk, .w. is incorporate 
with the warm dough. All ordinary inks are with- 
outit. ‘The coloured letters are painted on with a 
fine brush, the gold and ‘silver colours by suspend- 
ing the finely divided metals in water, to which has 
been added edittle gelatine. The Japanese manu- 
facture ink in a similar way, which, however, is 
greatly inferior to the Chinese, owing, probably, 
to the a — these latter give'to the 
preparation of 








STATISTICS. 


BALANCE-SHEET FOR 1870.—In the year 1870 the 
Customs -duties-of the United Kingdom -produeed 
20,205,0001.; the Excise, 22,437,0001.; stamps, 
9,020,000. ; "land and assessed taxes, 2,971 ,O0UZ. ; 
property- tax, 7,460,000/. ; the Post-office, 4,654 0001. 5 
telegraph service, 500, 6001. ; Crown lands ‘(net), 
879, ; miseellaneous, 3, 646, 9551. ; making a-total 
of 71,262,9551. The expenditure comprised :— 

26,458,783/. for interest on ‘the National Debt ; 
13, 740, 4001. for the army ; 9,776,641/. for the navy ; 
1 (467. civil government ; 6,418,6271. cost-of 

, including mail. packet service and téle- 
graph-service—making a total of 68,218,919/. The 
tis an excess of income over expenditure to 

the amount of 3,050,0371. ‘There was also 100,000/. 
expended on fortifications, but that is not a charge 
on the year’s income, but was provided for by the 
creation of annuities, which will appear year by 
yearas*part ‘ofthe charge for the National Debt. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


A wurre blackbird was reeently captureil at 
Ruthin. 

‘THERE are 216-cases entered for hearing in the 
Divorce Court. “More than ever. 

HER Majesty the Queen has been pleased to name 
Wednesday, the 21st of June, for the opening of the 
new St. ‘Thomas’s eonpital. 

T'ne censuseof ‘London has been published. It 
shows a population of '3;258,469, or 447,813 more 
than in 1861. “‘Theeapital ie-bearing good interest. 

‘Next year musical instruments are to’be included 
among the objects admitted to the galleries of the 
International Exhibition. 

We understand ‘that a portion of Buckingham 
Palace is about to be-set apart as a town residence 
for the Princess ‘Louisa.and the Marquis of Lorne. 

Tue population of the City of London, which 
was 113,388 in 1861, was only 75,759 at the recent 
census. The.anmber of inhabited houses in 1861 
wis 18,491, and'9447@t'the recent census. 

Ir is estimated that there are 9,000,000 cows in 
America, ‘the dairy of which annually is 
3;000;000,000lb, of cheese, and~575,000,000lb. of 
butter. 

A MONSTER lawsuit.is now in progress in the 
United States. It has reference to some land in 

n ‘Francisco, and, according to the United States’ 
yg the defendants exceed 1,00) in number, »and 
270 lawyans are engaged in it. 

Ar the meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
held last week in Hanover Square, Sir Watkin Wil- 
liams Wynn, M2., was elected presidentfor the year 
1872, when the grand annual show will be held at 





‘Cardiff. 


NovawortHy VH8LOCIPEDIAN Frat—aA London 
gentleman, who is now paying a visit to. friend in 
‘Tiverton, went down the whole distance, 180 miles, 

oma modern velocipede, called “Phantom.” He 
performed the journey in four days,as follows :— 
‘London to Andover, 63 miles ; Andover to Wells, 56 
miles; Wells to Taunton, 332 miles ; total, 1734. In 
the same time he paid several visits, branching off 
from the direct. road, one:of 21 miles between Shep- 
ton Mallet and Wells. His swift and noiseless 





black, however, is obtained from lard, then from oils 


“animal” was put up at the “ Palmerston.” 
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* We regret to announce the death of the celebrated French composer, D’Auber. He expired at his residence, in Paris, on the 10th of May, 1871, in the 90th year of his age. 
M. D’Auber was born at Caen, on the 2nd of January, 1782. 
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